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COVER: The President tries to heal old 16 
wounds after a vexing economic summit 
Reagan’s scheduled visits to a death camp and a military 

cemetery, which began as a ceremonial footnote to the summit, in- 
stead seize the world’s attention. » Before the President’s calls at 
Bergen-Belsen and Bitburg, Mitterrand balks at setting a date for a 
trade conference, Reagan’s main summit goal. » The President 
talks about his trip with Time Columnist Hugh Sidey. See NATION. 


WORLD: Reagan raises the stakes 

in Central America with an embargo 

By slapping economic sanctions on Nicaragua, the President 
serves notice that despite his defeat on funding for the contras, he 
is not giving up his anti-Sandinista campaign. » In Lebanon, vic- 
torious militiamen plunder and bring death to Christian villages. 
> Ten years later, memories of a grim war still divide Viet Nam. 
> “The Crying Lady” takes the witness stand at a murder trial. 


32 


LIVING: Monaco’s Princess Stephanie 62 | 
launches a high-fashion modeling career 
She may be a little “short for a model.” Perhaps “her face 

is a problem.” But the spirited and star-crossed younger daughter 
of Monaco’s pink palace has found herself a high-salaried 
vocation as a professional mannequin. There are rumors of 
paternal disapproval, but as one photographer puts it, “she 

has a great body.” 





26 46 57 58 


Nation Economy & Business Press Law 

A G.O.P. budget begins Unemployment rages A decade after the Com- Under Brad Reynolds, 
to unravel. » Walkout among minority youths. munist takeover, the critics say, the civil 
over a disputed House > Can an Italian execu- networks offer plentiful rights division belongs 
seat, » Brainstorming live mix microchips images of today’s Viet to the “Justless’’ De- 
on the right. » Hell's and pasta? » A difficult. Nam. Butthe pictureis partment. » Stun guns 
Angels bust day for E.F. Hutton decidedly fuzzy are zapped by scandal 


73 83 85 86 


Books Video Theater Essay 

A scintillating biogra- Jackie Gleason unveils In plays about AIDS, in- —_ Poof! Public figures 
phy of Lord Louis many of the 80 newold __ tense social concern is who loomed large last 
Mountbatten, the last segments of The Honey- voiced in human terms. month can sometimes 
Viceroy of India mooners On NBC next > Claudette Colbert vanish in a way that is 
> Two flawed portraits week, and once again, and Rex Harrison poignant and spooky, 
of Tennessee Williams “How sweet it is!” romp in style and very American 
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A Letter from the Publisher 


overing seven heads of state and gov- 
Cc ernment, in competition with 2,300 
other reporters, photographers, broadcast 
technicians and producers, requires special 
abilities, and some agility as well. The TIME 
correspondents and photographers who re- 
ported on last week’s economic summit in 
Bonn are veterans of several of these mam- 
moth affairs. They came prepared to en- 
counter, and counter, almost every sort of 
logistical or substantive emergency. 

White House Correspondents Laurence 
I. Barrett, attending his fifth summit, and 
Barrett Seaman, whose experience goes 
back to the 1978 meeting in Bonn, had to 
contend with what Seaman calls “the bane 
of all reporters covering presidential trips”: 
pools, the often tedious arrangements in which publications ro- 
tate coverage where access is limited. “They are necessary, but 
they add enormously to already grueling schedules,” Seaman 
says. “Oppressive security arrangements in Bonn also made 
coverage of the ceremonies quite difficult.” 

TIME Photographers Dirck Halstead, David Burnett, Den- 
nis Brack, Arthur Grace, Diana Walker and Sahm Doherty 
were deployed in Bonn and at the sites President Reagan was to 
visit. They also had to meet precise scheduling, especially at 
week’s end. Within hours, film had to be shot, processed and 
transmitted to the U.S. as TIME held its presses 

European Correspondent Lawrence Malkin has learned, 





Kohan and McWhirter in flag-decked Bonn 


from five previous summits, the complica- 
tions of official press briefings. “Each gov- 
ernment holds its own, at widely scattered 
: locations, in five different languages,” notes 
Malkin. “They are also usually simulta- 
neous, so each country’s view dominates its 
own press.” Senior Correspondent Freder- 
ick Ungeheuer, who has traveled to three 
summits, found that his first obstacle this 
time was technical: adapting the portable 
computer he brought from New York to the 
West German telephone system. A mini- 
summit of his own with telephone engi- 
neers and a computer service representa- 
tive finally worked out the bugs 
For TIME’s Bonn Bureau, which played 
host to the visiting colleagues, the economic 
summit turned out to be an interlude in reporting on the Bitburg 
controversy. Bureau Chief William McWhirter interviewed 
government officials about the contretemps, as Correspondent 
John Kohan reported on a commemoration by U.S. Jews at the 
Dachau concentration camp and the official observances at 
Bergen-Belsen. The bureau's planning, together with that of 
dozens of staff members in New York, enabled TIME to have 
one of its latest closings ever, and to bring readers, only hours 
later, the dramatic events of the summit and Bitburg 
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“To step into a situation where 


At Outward Bound ‘it’s not just what you do. What you 
do with others also counts. 

We have courses throughout the year to teach you out- 
7 door skills. But you must also 
learn to trust the group. 

Our courses are tough. 
They're meant to be—but not 
beyond the reach of anyone 
who tries 

Everyone brings something 
different to Outward Bound and 

takes something different away. 
Whatever your experienc e,we 
guarantee it won't be trivial. 

Outward Bound is a non- 

) profit, non-discriminatory 
organization. 


gw 
Outward Bound! 


Sam For information and brochure 


800-243-8520 





no one knows you and then 
prove yourself is wonderful 


Outward Bound National Office. Dept. K. 384 Field Point Rd.. Greenwich. CT 0680. 
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Snow 
this spring 


Fans of Mobil’s ‘‘Masterpiece 
Theatre’ who refused Sunday 
night engagements this past win- 
ter because they were addicted to 
The Jewel in the Crown now have 
another reason to stay home: For C. P. Snow's Strangers and 
Brothers on ‘Masterpiece Theatre" It's a compelling insight into 
the lives of bright young professionals who move through the 
corridors of English power from 1927 to 1942. The series unfolds 
on your PBS stations Sundays at 9:00 p.m. (check local listings). 

Principal character Lewis Eliot makes his way from humble 
beginnings to the higher levels of the British government and 
social establishment, but not without cost to himself. The drama 
encompasses courts of law, the competitive academic world of 
Cambridge University, pre-war Berlin, wartime Britain, and the 
Houses of Parliament. Along the way Eliot maneuvers among 
strangers out to manipulate events and people, himself included. 
He wants the trappings of success, including Sheila Knight 
(played by actress Sheila Ruskin) as his first wife. Though Sheila's 
instability ought to serve as a warning signal for Eliot, instead it 
serves as a theme to introduce this multi-character drama. At its 
center is actor Shaughan Seymour, playing Eliot with the proper 
measure of diffidence and goading ambition. 

And behind the drama is author Charles Percy Snow. A well- 
known scientist, Mr. Snow was an expert in chemistry and 
physics who began writing for “recreation” from his top British 
civil service post. His fascination with the public life, its paths to 
power, and the complications of private loves and friendships led 
him to write the 11 novels that comprise Strangers and Brothers. 
He created 160 characters for these books. So if these televised 
corridors of power resound with believable footsteps, it's be- 
cause Snow walked them himself. And the total drama highlights 
British society as clearly as The Jewel in the Crown portrayed 
imperial India. 

This televised odyssey of Snow's young professionals will be 
remembered as yet another milestone in the dramatic panorama 
of life in this century. Don't miss it. 
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Buick Somersef 


Ride off 


into the Somerset. 


it could be the ride of 
your fife. 

For the Buick Somerset is 
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exactly where they belong 
— right in front of you, as 
you can see: 
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Being.a Buick, the very 
Visliceloliilelale] Mvrelun-1h1-) me] 16) 
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elant-Jaliit-- 

Visit your BUICK dealer, 
buckle yourself in ~anawide 
off into the Somerset. 
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resi - Mere || Mial-M-lV lo aialere lle 
Information Center, 8 a.m. to 
8 pm. Eastern time, weekdays: 


1-800-85-BUICK. (4-800-852-8425). 
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Wouldnt you 
really rather have a Buick? 





MAKE A DISKETTE 
TO LESS PRECISE 
STANDARDS AND THE 
CONSEQUENCES 
COULD BE GRAVE. 


When you want your infor 

| mation to live forever, rely on 

| Nashua brand diskettes. Nashua 

| — diskettes are made with a quality 
control process using statistical 
methods so precise, itensures 
outstanding performance 

In fact, it’s so exacting, 
leading computer manufacturers 
have sold our diskettes under 
their own labels for years. 

And with our attractive 
price and lifetime replacement 
warranty,” you'll find eternal sat 
isfaction with Nashua diskettes 


asta offers a limuted lifetime replace area 





@Nashua. 


ITS HOW WE MAKE THEM 
THAT MAKES THEM BEST. 
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Travel Mania 


To the Editors 

After reading your report about mil- 
lions of Americans going abroad this year 
[LIVING, April 22], I have put my pass- 
port back in the drawer. The 747s in 
which every space has been sold but the 
lavatory seats are not for me. Nor are ha- 
rassed hotel clerks, crowds at Harrods or 
admonitions to hang on to your purse. I 

am going to travel the open U.S. road 
Joyce de Vries 
Minnetonka, Minn 





For the American soldier stationed 
overseas, the strong dollar means being 
able to pay the rent to keep his family 
near by, making occasional visits to 
local restaurants and maybe purchasing a 
trinket or two to take home. A stronger 
dollar buys stronger troop morale, and 
that, in turn, buys stronger defense 
Now that is a bargain 

Debby Lee Caulfield 


Alexandria, Va 


As I read your story, my feeling of dis- 
gust kept growing: the Californian’s 
$92,000 customized Mercedes, the Tex- 
an’s splurge on 21 silk dresses and ten 
pairs of shoes, the luxury trips to starving 
East Africa. What comes next—trendy 
package tours to see firsthand the famine 
victims of Ethiopia? 

Tom Bross 
Boston 


It is too bad that Revillon would not 
reveal the name of the customer who paid 
more than $300,000 for a Russian lynx 
coat. What kind of person would accept 
the slaughter of a rare animal in order to 
obtain its skin? 

Kathy Somma 
North Bellmore, N.Y 


Bitburg Bitterness 
The President has the obligation to be 
conciliatory to our German allies 40 years 


after World War II [NATION, April 22]. 


Letters _ 


However, when he visits the German 

cemetery at Bitburg, he should lay a 

wreath of roses, the flowers for the sol- 
diers and thorns for the SS 

Harry M. Sanchez 

Miami 


Many human conflicts are perpetuat- 
ed because one or both sides refuse to for- 
give past wrongs. This is true of the Irish 
problem, the Turkish-Armenian problem 
and the Israeli-Palestinian problem. Pres- 
ident Reagan is not condoning the Holo- 
caust by visiting a graveyard in which SS 
soldiers are buried. Those men have been 
judged for their deeds on earth, and what 
the President does or says will affect none 
of those who lie there. President Reagan's 
motivation is to encourage forgiveness 
He should be applauded 

Hugh Wilson 
Houston 


I am ashamed of Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl’s attempt to cozy up to history 
There is no way of commemorating the 
end of World War II together with our 
new “friends.” The scars are too different. 
Victory has its dignity; so does defeat. I 
hate seeing this dignity smeared by politi- 
cians who try to rewrite history because 
former enemies have become allies 

Gunther Simon 
Winterberg, West Germany 


There is a point to being a good win- 
ner, but there is a limit. You can pardon 
an enemy, you can rebuild his factories, 
you can even re-establish political and 
economic ties. But you need not honor his 
fallen soldiers 

David R. Fine 
Ithaca, N_Y. 


For the President of the U.S. to pay 
homage to the memory of Nazi storm 
troopers is unthinkable. Surely the fact of 
6 million Jews and 5 million Polish Cath- 
olics and other victims who fell prey to the 
Nazi horrors cannot be dismissed as a for- 
gettable incident 

Pauline Madey 
De Witt, N_Y. 


When will the world acknowledge 
that many Germans were also victims of 
Hitler's Reich? I applaud President Rea- 
gan’s gesture in visiting a German mili- 
tary cemetery. The outcry against his visit 
to Bitburg is unnecessary. Germany will 
always bear the guilt of the atrocities, and 
Germans are reminded daily of these hor- 
rors. But it is time to put aside our hatred 
and see the pain that was experienced by 
all during World War II 

Helga Miller 
Indianapolis 


Viet Nam Remembered 

Your articles on Viet Nam [SPECIAL 
SECTION, April 15] did a superb job in an- 
alyzing the issues. I do not believe, howev- 
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Diet Quiz *2 














Which has less calories and alcohol: 
1. LJ 5 oz. white wine? 
2.) 5 oz. Bacardi*rum and Perrier”? 


(1 oz. Bacardi, 4 oz. Perrier) 
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~ BACARDI, rum. 


Enjoy it 
in moderation. 


<7 
AWARDED TO BACARDIE 
ANO UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF BAG 
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Made in Puerto Rico. 


BACARD! AND THE BAT DEVICE ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS OF BACARDI & COMPANY LIMITED ©1984 BACARDI IMPORTS. INC . MIAMI, FL_ RUM 80 PROOF *PERRIER CONTAINS NO CALORIES 
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computer manufacturers have 
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Letters 


er, that you paid adequate attention to a 
problem that will continue to plague the 
Viet Nam generation and affect the con- 
duct of American foreign policy through 
the end of this century. This is the fact 


that the burden of military service during | 


the war fell disproportionately on the 
shoulders of one distinct group of Ameri- 
can youth. Another group, which today 
includes Americans who have attained or 
are aspiring to positions of leadership in 
Washington, either escaped from or 
avoided military service altogether 

Many of these leaders and their advis- 
ers, now in their mid-30s or early 40s, are 
journalists, academicians, legislators and 
Government officials who are either set- 
ting or influencing the direction of Ameri- 
can foreign policy. In a few years, they 
may have to judge the conditions under 
which the U.S. will be compelled to use 
military force. Some people may be com- 
fortable in believing that these leaders 
will know when to hold back from com- 
mitting U.S. forces against a threat that 
may be considered of marginal signifi- 
cance. There are others, however, who 


| feel less comfortable that they will make a 


prudent decision to commit military force 
in time in a situation where the threat is 
ambiguous but the consequences of inac- 
tion severe. There are also some who will 
rightly question whether those who, for 
whatever reason, withheld themselves 
from the line of fire have the right to send 
the next generation into battle. 
Roger A. Brooks 
The Heritage Foundation 
Washington, D.C 


I was disappointed that your Viet 
Nam articles made no reference to the 
participation of Australian troops. More 
than 50,000 Australians fought in the Viet 
Nam War, and about 500 died 

William Markham 
Hornebush West, Australia 


Japanese Ads 
Your article “Pounding on Tokyo's 
Door” [ECONOMY & BUSINESS, March 25] 
said that “until last year” Japanese televi- 
sion commercials for U.S. cigarettes could 
only be in English. This statement is in- 
correct. The regulation that the English 
language be used in advertising American 
cigarettes was abolished in 1981 
Juji Kume, Director 
Tobacco and Salt Enterprise Division 
Financial Bureau, Ministry of Finance 
Tokyo 
TIME regrets the error 





Moon's image 

I was shocked by your article “Sun 
Myung Moon’s Goodwill Blitz” [RELI- 
GION, April 22]. The Unification Church 
believes that religious unity is central toa 
moral awakening. Therefore we have 
sponsored numerous educational and ecu- 


menical projects, including the recent vid- 
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If you cant get a seat on 
the Space Shuttle, 
re fod tal-Fal> cael diallales rs 


You're orbiting the moon, enjoying a breathtaking 
view of the Earth. As you look around, the beauty of the 
cosmos unfolds before you. Some day, you may be able 
to view this scene in person from the space shuttle 
However, you can see the wonders of space now, v 
Solar System from Time-Lire Book 

You'll view awe-inspiring photographs —some never 
before published — of strange distant worlds. And you'll 
learn about places where all the year’s seasons occur In 
a single day... where the seas are made of natural gas 
and where other life might exist 

It’s all part of what you'll learn in the PLANE 
series from Time-Lire Books. Send for Solar 
System, the first volume in the series, and 
enjoy it for ten days. If you decide 
to keep it, you can go on to 
explore the wonders of the 
Earth in successive volumes 
Including the secret pas- 
sages of Underground 
Worlds, the green para- 
dise of Forest, and 
the destructive 
terror of Storm 

You have no 
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commitment to buy anything. You can even send Solar 
System back within 10 days and owe nothing. Other- 
wise, keep it and pay just $12.95 ($1595 in Canada) plus 
shipping and handling. Future volumes come one about 
every other month, each with the same 10-day free trial 
Keep only the books you want. Cancel any time simply 
by notifying us 

Send in the reply card today to start experiencing the 
wonders of the universe 























If card ts missing, mail to: Time-Lire Boos, Time & Life Building, 
541 North Fairbanks Court, Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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The Bear. 


When the bear's loose on Wall Street, those with large 
investments there, have cause to worry. The bear is 
mean. But he can be outsmarted. Just join the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan and buy U.S. Savings Bonds each 


payday. 


The variable interest rate lets you share in higher re- 
turns ofa bull market. Then, if the bear does Ao he 
won't be able to chew up your entire nest 


egg. You're protected by 
a guaranteed nove you, ME 
The smartest move you 
can make is the move to 
U.S. Savings Bonds. 
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__Letters 


eotape of doctrinal lectures that was dis- 
tributed to ministers. Your article failed 
to mention that more than half of those 
who received the tapes supported our ef- 
fort. We believe that scientific study must 
be coupled with a perspective on spiritual 
values, So we back conferences and publi- 
cations for the unity of science and values. 
We also believe that human rights are 
fundamental to the advancement of the 
human spirit. It is for this reason that we 
have supported the Washington Times 
and other causes critical of Marxism and 
totalitarian systems. 
Mose Durst, President 
The Unification Church 
New York City 


Tamil Terrorism 

Your article on Sri Lanka is belated 
but welcome [WORLD, April 22]. Since in- 
dependence, Tamils have been an embat- 
tled minority suffering abuses and assaults. 
They have been killed, disfranchised or 
have fled. Although many Tamils oppose 
taking up arms, they found this the inevita- 
ble response. 


Indra Anandasabapathy 
New York City 





Commenting on Sri Lanka's problem, 
one U.S. official stated that “the Tamils 
have been on the losing end of Sri Lankan | 
democracy for decades.” This is a reckless | 
political comment that will only exacer- | 
bate a sensitive situation. Instead the offi- | 
cial should be advising Sri Lanka on de- 
fending itself. 


Indrajith Weeraratne 
Rockville, Md. 
Endangered Comma 
One of the reasons I read TIME is that 
it is literate, But you disappoint. Just as no 
one has “ideas” anymore, only “con- 
cepts,”” so the vocative case too is very 
high on the endangered-species list. This 
is not just a quibble: meaning is affected. 
Take for example your story on American 
nannies [LIVING, March 18]. In your 
headline, which reads “Move Over Mary 
Poppins,” you are addressing someone 
other than Mary Poppins, which you do 
not mean to do. I do not buy the argument 
that you would then say, “Move Mary 
Poppins Over.” That might work in this 
case, but what about the other omissions 
of the comma that one sees increasingly in 
TIME? With the comma inserted—‘Move 
Over, Mary Poppins”—you are address- 
ing her, Without it you are moving in the 
direction of the great unwashed of the 
English language. 


Harold Remus 
Waterloo, Ont. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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He killed her fiance. 
Raped her. 

Tried to frame her for the murder. 
And she loved him. 


CHERYLLADD SAMELLIOTT “A DEATH IN CALIFORNIA" 


based on a true story 


written by E. JACK NEUMAN directed by DELBERT MANN 
based on the book by Joan Barthel 
Parental Discretion Is Advised 


AN ABC SPECIAL PRESENTATION 


STARTING SUNDAY MAY 12 9:00PM 8:00 CENTRAL 
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American Scene 








In Texas: Ostentation Meets Elegance 


Dp“ Tatum is a model. She is 5 ft. 8 
in. tall, and she normally weighs 117 
Ibs. For the presentation of the James Ga- 
lanos spring collection at Neiman-Mar- 
cus in Houston, she weighed 107 Ibs. The 
look, the body for Galanos, is a flat front, 
a flat behind and no waist, she says. “His 
show is very prestigious. If you can do this 
one, you are automatically booked for ev- 
erything. That is why everyone diets so 
hard beforehand.” 

There are tears when some girls are 
not chosen. “You work so hard, and starve, 
and a lot of time it is just bone. It won't 
come off.” The Galanos body has a 32-in. 
hipline; the adult female body usually does 


a 
The look: everyone diets beforehand 


not. Some of the eleven attenuated wisps 
running around backstage match the 
ideal. Some require aid such as wrapping 
their hips in Ace bandages, using a girdle 
handmade out of halfa girdle, layering on 
support hose—or all three. Galanos cuts 
his show samples to fit Pat Jones, his long- 
time associate. In Houston, a model ban- 
ished from the lineup expressed a desire to 
force-feed Twinkies to Jones. 

Galanos, a small man of 60, given to 
pinstripes, bow ties, and tortoise-framed 
half spectacles, somehow evokes the idea 
of Cole Porter. Known variously as Jim- 
my, J.G. and Mr. Galanos, he is most of- 
ten referred to, in the stores where he 
makes personal appearances, with an 
awed “He.” “I design for a very limited 
group of people,” he says. “Basically, we 
are in the $4,000 bracket. It is a question 
of attitude: either you appreciate quality 
or you don’t.” 

One of his ladies is Nancy Reagan, 
whose $22,500 hand-beaded Inaugural 
gown was a Galanos creation. Diana Ross 
chose deep purple Galanos glitter for the 





Academy Awards. For evening, Galanos 
likes a little Dynasty-style flash—and so 
do his customers. For daytime, he is taste- 
ful to the point of fusty, although he uses 
colors more often seen in combination on 
the flags of developing nations: acid 
green, orange, black, purple. The great 
Galanos secret, the almost sensual con- 
nection between him and his clients, is the 


| inside of the clothes. Seams are bound, 
| linings finished, and zippers and button- 
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holes hand set in ways even the grand 
couture of Paris rarely attempts today. 
Backstage, the models are sitting half 
naked on the dressing-room floors, paint- 
ing pink and blue Kabuki stripes on their 






“He” makes last-minute adjustments 


eyelids. The dressers hover over their 
racks, rolling pink and yellow and gray 
pantyhose for instant changes. The hat, 
jewelry, makeup and music co-ordinators 
stand ready. “Take it off, it’s too white,” 
says Galanos, snatching a rope of beads 
from the neck of a black-and-white coat. 
The models line up for the opening pa- 
rade. Makeup and style have reduced 
them to pure line and angle. They look 
like fashion sketches of, say, 1936. They 
swagger out to the runway. Applause. 
“They do like color in Texas,” says a re- 
turning brunet, already changing out of 
an orange-and-black suit. 

“The crowd just glitters under the 
lights,” says Tatum. Jewelry winks as 
hands make notations on the little cards 
provided with gold-tasseled pencils. 
Houston is a show-and-tell city. It loves to 
gossip, and for every woman sitting in the 
select, reservations-only audience who 
prefers to remain anonymous, there are 
two others eager to talk about run-around 
husbands, face-lifts and other people's 
problematic origins. The biographical tid- 


snwuis 





bits always begin with husbands: past, 
present and future. For most of these | 
women, their husbands are their careers. 
The sober choice of expensive clothes is 
important to both of them, as crucial to 
the administrative maintenance of their 
place in society as the hiring of the immi- 
grant gardeners who keep the clouds of | 
azaleas around the house in River Oaks 
blooming, as significant as the notices on | 
the fences reading ARMED GUARD ON | 
DUTY AT ALL TIMES, as regular as the for- 
ays to Jamail’s grocery store with the cook 
and chauffeur to carry home the dips and 
sauces and racks of lamb. Clothes are an 
essential part of the endless series of balls 
by which this brash, arriviste city sup- 
ports its cultural and charitable urges. 

Many of the women speak of wanting | 
to make a personal “substantive contribu- 
tion,” and some of them do. All of them, 
because they are Houstonians, spend a lot 
of time making the distinction between 
old money and new money. “We don’t 
know where she comes from,” sniffs old 
money made even before Spindletop. 
“You can get in the papers, but you can’t 
get in,” laments new money from real es- 
tate. The preoccupation with admission to 
the reigning oligarchy seems to obscure 
completely the larger distinction between 
money and no money. 

The sales staff in the couture depart- 
ment works for a 6% commission, with no 
salary. During the show they lead the cheer- 
ing from the back, next to the table offering 
chocolate-covered strawberries, white wine 
and cheese cookies. Saleswomen are as es- 
sential to these customers as hairdressers 
and reliably neutral escorts. “Well, well, at 
last, it’s my favorite,” carols a champion 
seller, arms out to lead a client into the pink, 
louvered privacy of the dressing rooms. 
Once inside, the client keeps up the conver- 
sation, almost a stream of consciousness, 
rambling from how her daddy picked her 
name to her plans for furnishing her new 
condo to her doctor's decision about her 
thyroid. Like a good Southern girl, she re- 
mains sociable and enthusiastic, even at 65, 
in her underwear. 

Natalie Tirrell, a cool cerebral pres- 
ence who is Galanos’ top model, his “first 
girl,” drifts in and out, showing clothes 
carefully calculated to meet each client’s 
taste. “That dress is no good, you can’t 
have it,” the saleswoman commands, in 
the bantering tone habitual to women 
whose living is made by treating other 
women like rich babies. The department 
keeps clientele books, with histories of 
purchases and discreet information on 
husband’s job, working habits, traveling 
time, ages of children and weekend 
homes. Thank-you notes are sent, inqui- 
ries made about “your darlin’ son Marc.” 

“Darlin’ ” is a word much used. The 
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THINGS WE CAN'T KEEP QUIET ABOUT. 





Quoting pie-in-the-sky returns is a game Northwestern Mutual Life 
doesn't play. We deal in performance which is provable. So when an insurance 
company starts projecting hot figures, look at its track record. If you look 
at ours, you'll see that Northwestern Mutual has increased its dividend scale 
for the twenty-fifth time since 1952. Imagine—actually lowering the cost of life 
insurance for our policyowners. This history ¢ f Outstanding performance includes 
dividends which exceed annual premiums for 55% of policies more than 
ten years old. 

In fact, A.M. Best Co., the performance rating authority in the industry, 
ranked the Quiet Company's dividend performance at the top again in its 
current study. 


How can we do it? With a portfolio which includes high quality/high yield 


inflation sensitive investments that em 
work better for you over the long Northweste 
haul. It’s a tough act to follow—that 

i © 
keeps getting tougher. The Quiet Company 
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A tough act to follow 


© 1985 The Northwestern Mutual Lile insu Company, Milwaukee. Wisconss 
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dresses are not declared to be knockout, 
fashionable, stunning or even competi- 
tive—but darlin’. An old-money wife in 
her peppy 70s describes her husband's 
“little log lodge,” where “you can lie in 
bed at night and push the button and the 
roof opens up so you can see the stars,” as 

darlin’. A mother and daughter, real 
estate money. both completely spherical, | 
describe the spring collection’s piéce de 
résistance, a long beaded white gown sur- 
mounted by a tailored denim topper, for 
$13,700, as darlin’. The customers do not 
often achieve the Galanos body. Ovoid or 
fireplug shapes are commoner, but a se- | 
cret of these clothes is that they look dar- 
lin’ on almost everyone 

Intense respect for the transforming 
potential of clothes is scarcely indigenous 
to Texas, but there are, as so often hap- 
pens in the state, regional exaggerations 
One of the supreme moments of a rich 
young girl's life is her debut-year tour of 
the festivals: the Battle of the Flowers Pa- 





The first girl: Natalie Tirrell 


| rade in San Antonio, the Texas Rose Fes- 
tival in Tyler, the Buccaneer Days in Cor- 
pus Christi, where the girls are wheeled 
around on carts while hoi polloi pay to 
watch the spectacle. These dresses. talis- 
mans of youth and beauty, are preserved 
forever, or until they take up too much 
house room. Museums cannot take them 
all. The Witte Museum in San Antonio, 
for example, has 250 gowns and now ac- 
cepts only three a year, provided they ar- 
rive with a donation for maintenance. 
The River Oaks Garden Club’s annu- 
al pink-elephant sale probably seems like 
a suitably high-class recipient. A new- 
money customer, ordering three pairs of 
$1,530 slacks, giggled as she described 
taking one of her old Galanos dresses off 
to the sale. “One of the girls sent in her 
Rose Festival dress. She had kept it, and 
her family kept it, for 30 years. We were 
thrilled. We advertised it, and guess who 
bought it? A—you know—a “man.” She'd 
be just sick if she knew it was going out to 
the transvestite bars.” It probably looks 
darlin’ By Jane O'Reilly 
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FOR FOUR DAYS, 
SOME OF THE 
COUNTRY’S TOP 
CORPORATE 
COMMUNICATORS 
SHARED THEIR 
SUCCESSFUL 
STRATEGIES 


NOW 
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WITH US. 


Crosscurrents No. 13 
is brimming with new, relevant— 
and winning — ideas originally presented 

at the 1984 FORTUNE Corporate Communications Seminar. 
How did Gould handle the switch from batteries to electronics? 
Why did Westinghouse find new life in a 36-year-old slogan? 
How did Compaq become the most successful new company 
in American business history? 

Crosscurrents fills in the answers—and opens up other 
worlds of communications. From the launch of CIGNA to 
employee relations at Timken. And brings you plain talk from 
three insiders on why the financial services “war” is creating 
new communications demands. 

Crosscurrents: useful, informative, and available only 
through FORTUNE. Send for a copy today. It’s 103 pages and 
costs just $15. Please send your check or money order to 
Crosscurrents No. 13, FORTUNE, Room 1771B, Time & Life 
Building, Rockefeller Center, New York, NY 10020. (If outside 
the U.S., add $2 for special handling.) 
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Paying Homage to History 


| Caught in a storm of controversy, Reagan tries to heal old wounds 


The scene Sunday was 
filled with poignancy, the 
mood as dark as the grim 
German day. The Presi- 
lent of the United States, 
holding the hand of his 
wife Nancy, paced somberly through the 
museum of Bergen-Belsen, one of the con- 
centration camps where Holocaust vic- 








tims were exterminated as part of Hitler's . 


Final Solution. As the Reagans passed 
picture after picture of wretched inmates 





voked worldwide debate. As the tumult 
raged on all last week, Reagan and his 
West German host, Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl, moved gamely through their ap- 
pointed rounds, more the prisoners than 
the proprietors of their enterprise. 
Reagan’s speech at Bergen-Belsen 
was carefully crafted to acknowledge 
Nazi atrocities while also striking a note 
of amity with the Germans. The message, 
delivered with obvious feeling, was a skill- 
ful exercise in both the art of eulogy and 


At the memorial to Nazi victims at Bergen-Belsen: “Here they lie, never to laugh, never to cry” 


and naked corpses, they had trouble hold- 
ing back their emotions. Proceeding to an 
80-fl. gray stone obelisk that towers above 
the camp's mounded mass graves, Rea- 
gan spoke huskily of Bergen-Belsen’s 
dead, who include Dutch Schoolgirl Anne 
| Frank. Then he sounded his uplifting 
theme: “We are here today to confirm 
that the horror cannot outlast hope.” 
Reagan's pilgrimage, which also fea- 
tured a stop at the grave of Konrad Ade- 
nauer and a bitterly controversial ceremo- 
ny of reconciliation at a military cemetery 
in Bitburg, climaxed a drama that could 
hardly have been more unexpected or 
| perverse. What began as a ceremonial ad- 
dendum to his duties at the economic 
summit in Bonn had escalated into the 
most passionate dispute of his presidency 
A gesture of friendship had instead re- 
vived memories of the Holocaust and 
World War IL, strained relations between 
the U.S. and West Germany, and pro- 


16 


political damage control. “Above all, we 
are struck by the horror of it all—the 
monstrous, incomprehensible horror,” 
Reagan said. “Here, death ruled.” 

The sight of the lush German coun- 
tryside on his flight to Bergen-Belsen, 
Reagan said, reminded him that prisoners 
at the camp must have despaired of ever 
seeing spring again. Choking with emo- 
tion, he went on: “All these children of 
God, under bleak and lifeless mounds, the 
plainness of which does not even hint at 
the unspeakable acts that created them 
Here they lie, never to hope, never to 
pray, never to live, never to heal, never to 
laugh, never to cry.” 

“We are all witnesses,” he said. “Hope 
leads us, if we are prepared to trust it, to- 
ward what our President Lincoln called 
‘the better angels of our nature.’ And then, 
rising above all this cruelty, out of this trag- 
ic and nightmarish time, beyond the an- 
guish, the pain and suffering, and for all 








| time, we can and must pledge: Never 


again.” 

Reagan and Kohl next flew to the 
western town of Bitburg for the reconcilia- 
tion ceremony. It was this act, symbolizing 
the restoration of friendship, that stood at 
the heart of the controversy roiling around 
them. Buried in the soil of Bitburg were the 
remains not only of ordinary German 
fighting men but also of 49 members of the 
Waffen SS, a branch of the elite Nazi guard 
that ran the death camps, though the Waf- 
Jen SS did not serve in that capacity. 

After all the anger stirred by the cem- 
etery plans, both Reagan and Kohl were 
determined to keep the wreath laying 


there as low-key as possible. They suc- | 


ceeded. Air Force One carried the two 
leaders into a US. air base on the out- 
skirts of Bitburg, a pleasant town in the 
Eifel hills where 11,000 Americans live in 
friendship with a roughly equal number 
of Germans. A motorcade took them 
through open country, then into a residen- 
Ual area and to the small cemetery. There 
the flat markers, arranged in 32 rows, had 
been polished for the visit, and flowers 
were placed at each stone. 

Reagan and Kohl spent just eight min- 
utes at the cemetery. Accompanied by two 
World War II officers—General Matthew 
Ridgway, 90, who led the U.S. 82nd Air- 
borne Division, and General Johannes 
Steinhoff, 71, a former Luftwaffe ace— 
they walked a path encircling the head- 
stones, then stopped at a gray wall, where 
four German soldiers attended two tall 
wreaths, The two Americans and the two 
Germans simultaneously approached 
their separate wreaths. Then they stepped 
back as a German military bugler sounded 
a German tribute to lost soldiers, / Once 
Had a Comrade. Kohl and Reagan met 
some relatives of German soldiers who op- 
posed Hitler and then passed German and 
USS. military honor guards. 

The three-mile route between the 
cemetery and the air base was lined with 
police barricades. An officer was sta- 
tioned every 12 ft. along the way; 2,000 
policemen from neighboring towns had 
been summoned for the duty. Jewish pro- 
testers were permitted to stand at one 
road near the cemetery. One of them, Dov 
Hikind, an American whose mother had 
survived Auschwitz, said angrily, “I still 
can’t believe I am here to see my Presi- 
dent rehabilitate the SS.” Sixty members 
of the World Jewish Student Union held a 
vigil in the town square. Reagan came 


close to a protest scene only as his motor- 
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Areconciliation walk in the German military cemetery at Bitburg: Kohl and General Steinhoff; Reagan and General Ridgway ae 


cade passed through the downtown area 
en route to the air base. There was a brief 
scuffle as police carrying plastic shields 
broke up a fight that had started among 
the protesters. Overall, the demonstra- 
tions were smaller than expected and ma- 
jor clashes were avoided 

A more serious anti-American dis- 
play occurred Sunday in Madrid, where 
Reagan was scheduled to begin a two-day 
state visit on Monday as the guest of King 
Juan Carlos and Queen Sophia. Some 
500,000 protesters marched through the 
downtown area, burning American flags 
and calling Reagan a “murderer” and a 
“fascist.” 

After the solemnity of the cemetery 
scene, the mood shifted at the air base, 
where a German military band played The 
Star-Spangled Banner and U.S. Air Force 
musicians followed with the West German 
national anthem. Reagan and Kohl stood at 
attention on a raised blue platform before 
7,500 spectators, many waving small U.S 
and West German flags. Said Kohl: “This 
walk with the President over the graves of 
the soldiers was notan easy walk. . . | thank 
you personally as a friend that you under- 
took this walk with me.” 

Reagan was eloquent in turn. He ac- 
knowledged the depth of the controversy 
surrounding his appearance. “This visit has 
stirred many emotions in the American 
and German people too,” he said. “Some 
old wounds have been reopened, and this I 
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regret very much, because this should be a | er. | am a Jew in a world still threatened 


time of healing.” 

Reagan gave special assurances to the 
men who fought in World War IL. “To the 
veterans and families of American service- 
men who still feel the painful losses of that 
war, our gesture of reconciliation today in 
no way minimizes our love and honor for 
those who fought and died for our coun- 
try.” To the “survivors of the Holocaust,” 
he said: “Many of you are worried that rec- 
onciliation means forgetting. But I promise 
you, we will never forget.” 


eagan specifically mentioned the 

SS members buried at Bitburg 

“The crimes of the SS must rank 

among the most heinous in human 
history,” he said. “But others buried there 
were simply soldiers in the German army.” 
The President went on: “The evil world of 
Nazism turned all values upside down. 
Nevertheless, we can mourn the German 
war dead as human beings, crushed by a vi- 
cious ideology.” 

Then, as his peroration, Reagan 
sought to make universal the contest be- 
tween democracy and totalitarianism of 
any sort. “The struggle for freedom is not 
complete, for much of the world is still 
cast in totalitarian darkness.” Invoking 
John F. Kennedy’s famous “/ch bin ein 
Berliner” pronouncement of 1963, Reagan 
continued: “Today freedom-loving people 
around the world must say, ‘I am a Berlin- 


by anti-Semitism. I am an Afghan and I 
am a prisoner of the gulag. I am a refugee 
in a crowded boat foundering off the coast 
of Viet Nam. I am a Laotian, a Cambodi- 
an, a Cuban and a Miskito Indian in Nica- 
ragua. | too am a potential victim of 
totalitarianism.’ ” 

With that ringing flourish the Presi- 
dent had completed a simplified but still 
stirring set of themes: horror at the past, 
vigilance in the present, hope for the fu- 
ture. Rhetorically, at least, he had ap- 
proached a highly charged problem with 
directness and skill. As Reagan and Kohl 
reboarded Air Force One to return to 
Bonn, the President’s relieved staff ap- 
plauded both leaders. Said Reagan: “It was 
a very moving day for all of us, a day of re- 
membrance and hope.” 

The sense of unease that was so 
evident throughout the day—that indeed 
had been building for two weeks—had 
been heightened by four bomb blasts in 
Disseldorf and Cologne. On Saturday a 
march in Bonn sponsored by the leftist 
Green political party attracted 7,000 
political radicals, peace activists and 
leather-jacketed punkers. They carried 
banners with anti-NATO and pro- 
Communist slogans. Police charged one 
group of marchers burning an American 
flag in Miinsterplatz, a cobblestoned 
pedestrian mall in the city center, and 


| used tear gas to break up some of the 
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crowd. In the ensuing melee, eleven offi- 
cers and some of the protesters were 
injured. Some 35 demonstrators were 
arrested 

For both political and personal rea- 
sons, Kohl was determined to resist 
changing plans for the Bitburg ceremo- 
ny. As the first West German Chancel- 
lor to spend his entire adult life in the 
postwar era, he has made a crusade of 
restoring West Germany to full interna- 
uuonal legitimacy. To have backed away 
from Bitburg, in his view, would have 
been to falter in that quest. The Chan- 
cellor was also acutely aware that a 
change in plans seemingly dictated by 
Washington would have opened him to 
a charge of weak leadership. One pub- 
lic-opinion poll taken at the height of 
the controversy showed 72% of West 
German adults surveyed thought the 
visit should go forward 


ohl made his case to Reagan in a 
telephone call on April 19, The 
itinerary had been personally re- 

viewed and approved by Presi- 

dential Aide Michael Deaver, and Rea- 
gan was reluctant to propose any last- 
minute changes that Kohl would resist 
Reagan had decided, instead, to add the 
Bergen-Belsen visit, which he had previ- 
ously avoided, as a way of clearly demon- 
strating his abhorrence of Nazi atrocities 
Reagan used more defensible if still 
less than airtight logic in justifying the 
itinerary early last week. His plan, he 
said, was “morally right,” because it cele- 
brated a “miracle” of postwar reconcilia- 
tion. Unlike prior conflicts, which were 
“settled in such a way that they planted 
the seeds of the next war,” World War II 
led to “40 years of peace and 40 years of 
alliance.” His intent, the President said, 
was to “use this occasion to make it plain 
that never again must we find ourselves 
enemies and never again must there be 


A beleaguered Michael Deaver arrives in Bonn 
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Reagan with West German President Richard von Weizsacker: a strain on a 40-year-old alliance 


anything like the Holocaust.” That still 
left unclear, however, why it was moral to 
do the commemorating at Bitburg 

The President received some support 
for his hang-tough decision, though pri- 
marily on practical rather than moral 
grounds, Among political figures, former 
President Richard Nixon and former 
Secretary of State Henry Kissinger ad- 
vised him to stick with his original itiner- 
ary. Canceling the Bitburg visit, said Kis- 
singer, “would do enormous damage to 
our foreign policy.” Nixon reportedly 
warned Administration officials that “the 
credibility of future negotiations is at 
stake.” 

But public opinion seemed strongly 


against the cemetery visit. Both houses of 


Congress passed resolutions imploring 
Reagan to reconsider the Bitburg stop 
The Senate passed its resolution by voice 
vote; the House vote was 390 to 26. Said 
New York Congressman Mario Biaggi 
“The issue is not whether the President 
spend one second, 15 minutes or one hour 
at Bitburg. He doesn’t belong there at all 
Editorial reaction was largely critical 
Said the Des Moines Register: “President 
Reagan has trifled with tragedy.” Agreed 
the Los Angeles Times: “Those who pro- 
test the Bitburg trip do not seek to give 
offense. Their wish is only that the 
President of the U.S. do nothing that 
could be interpreted as memorializing 
or dignifying the agents of Nazi 
criminality.” 

Jewish religious leaders were virtually 
unanimous in opposing any ceremony 
that might be interpreted as extending 
reconciliation to the SS, and other 
religious leaders joined in disapproval 
New York’s Cardinal-designate John J 


O'Connor called for “a further change of 


plans that would nonetheless honor the 
dead.” Argued Bishop Alexander Stew- 
art, executive administrator for the Epis- 


copal Church: “It would have been more 
appropriate to have visited the aged 
mothers of the young men who are buried 
there.” 

Theologians were troubled by the 
symbolism of the wreath-laying at Bit- 
burg. “It is a very religious gesture,” said 
Harvard Divinity School Professor Har- 
vey Cox, “and he has no right performing 
as a kind of high priest of the United 
States.” Rabbi Alexander Schindler, pres- 
ident of the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, made a similar point. “It 
is not his job to offer absolution to any- 
one,” said Schindler. “He is overstepping 
the proper bounds. He might as well place 
a wreath at Hitler’s bunker.” 

Leaders of most nations attending the 
economic summit, including other victori- 
ous World War II Allies, carefully dis- 
tanced themselves from the U.S.-German 
ceremony. British Prime Minister Marga- 
ret Thatcher, normally a loyal supporter 
of Reagan policies, responded to a Labor 
M.P.’s attack in Parliament on the Bit- 
burg visit by noting that “I have consider- 
able sympathy with what the honorable 
gentleman said.” In Paris, the French 
Secretary of State for European Affairs 
Catherine Lalumiére, said her govern- 
ment “shares the emotion” unleashed by 
the cemetery imbroglio. Canadian Prime 
Minister Brian Mulroney called Reagan's 
determination to proceed ‘‘a most unfa- 
vorable situation 

But no amount of public pressure was 
going to make Reagan change his mind 
As he told TIME’s Hugh Sidey only hours 
before leaving for Bonn: “We're not going 
there in the sense of forgive and forget 
What I believe is needed is a recognition 
of what has been accomplished in Germa- 
ny * One bit of news that lifted the 
President's spirits before his departure 
from Washington was a private poll paid 
for by the Republican National Commit- 
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Anti-American demonstrators march in Bonn on Saturday: “The resurgence of old tensions” 


extend noticeably to the first-name work- 
ing relationship that Reagan has estab- 
lished with Kohl. As they greeted each 
other warmly at the Chancellery, Reagan 
managed to get off a joke, this one about a 
theft in the Kremlin. What turned out to 
be missing, said the President, was “next 
year’s election results.” Kohl announced 
that if the President ran for office in West 
Germany, “he would be elected with a 
large majority.” One U.S. participant in 
the talks said, however, that “nothing” 
new was brought up in the discussions, 
mainly because the two leaders wanted to 
get Bitburg behind them before moving 
on to other business. U.S. officials calcu- 
lated the upside in another way. Said one 
American diplomat: “In a nutshell, Kohl 
really owes us one, and Germans on the 
official level know that.” 

There was disagreement over whether 
Bitburg had hurt the alliance as a whole. 
Said one U.S. diplomat: “Not only have 
we not achieved a symbol of reconcilia- 
tion, but we've cast doubt on something 
that everyone had counted on for years as 
a firm friendship.” Others were not so 
sure about the long-range effects. Said a 
Kohl aide: “We still need each other.” 
One consequence is almost sure to linger, 
a politically weakened Kohl. Admitted 


tee showing that Americans did not 
blame the President personally for the 
Bitburg problem. 

Reagan’s advisers did what they could 
to distract attention from Bitburg. Shortly 
after the President's arrival in Bonn, they 
announced an embargo on trade between 
the U.S. and the Marxist Sandinista re- 
| gime of Nicaragua. They also quietly sug- 
| gested that Kohl was mainly responsible 
| for the Bitburg debacle, even as they pub- 
| licly insisted that there had been no dam- 
age to the close relationship between the 
two leaders and their countries. 

Perhaps inevitably, the recrimina- 
tions were severest at the staff level, pre- 
cisely where much of the sloppy work in 
preparing the trip occurred. One Kohl 
aide, noting the standard line among U.S 
officials that they were “following the 
wishes of our host,” declared acidly: “The 
White House just told the manure wagon 
to unload at our back door.” 





ar more important, the Bitburg epi- 
sode cut deep into the veneer of 
postwar friendships. Commented 
Rome’s La Repubblica:*The effect 
has been diametrically opposite to what 
Reagan and also Kohl had anticipated, 
leading to the resurgence of old tensions.” 
Up to a point, however, such dredgings 
can serve as useful reminders of griev- 
ances below the surface. Invoking the 
spirit of West Germany’s first post- 
war Chancellor, Konrad Adenauer, the 
Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung editorial- 
ized: “You cannot have both good Ger- 
mans in the alliance and bad Germans as 
a standard of depravity. That would not 
only split West Germany but also deprive 
the alliance of the tacit understanding on 
which Adenauer’s decision for the West 

| was based: that the past is past.” 
Whatever strains were placed on the 
| Washington-Bonn alliance, they did not 
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over whether this Chancellor is really 
such a good crisis manager.” 

Reagan is also likely to emerge from 
the controversy slightly battered. His staff 
turned in less than stellar performances in 
preparing and bringing off the trip. Chief 
of Staff Donald Regan, though brand-new 
to the White House when the early plan- 
ning occurred, failed to recognize the seri- 
ousness of the Bitburg blunder and to cut 
the President’s losses. Assistant Secretary 
of State Richard Burt, who is expected to 
be nominated as the next U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to West Germany, embarrassed U.S 





A security guard patrols the summit site 


this official: “There will be some wonder | 


officials in Bonn by walking out on a press 
briefing. Evidently angered by a couple of 
interruptions in his presentation of a 
paraphrase of Kohl's remarks, Burt said a 
curt goodbye and left the room 

The case of the White House commu- 
nications director, Patrick Buchanan, was 
stranger still. NBC News Correspondent 
Marvin Kalb reported that at a White 
House meeting with Jewish leaders about 
Reagan’s Sunday itinerary, Buchanan 
was seen repeatedly scribbling the phrase 
“succumbing to the pressure of the Jews” 
in his notebook. Kalb’s report implied 
that the former conservative columnist 
was jotting down his own views. Buchan- 
an, who has declined to speak openly with 
the press since taking his White House job 
in February, temporarily broke his silence 
to call any such implication “misleading” 
and “downright silly.” 

Beyond personnel problems, Reagan 
faces the threat of a slowdown in his own 
political momentum. The eloquence of his 
Sunday speeches, on which he personally 
labored for many hours, could make up for 
the fact that Reagan had run into one of the 
major storms of his political life. And it 
came at a particularly bad time. Shortly be- 
fore leaving for Europe the President had 
suffered a significant congressional defeat 
in his campaign to provide aid for the Nica- 
raguan contras, and his popularity rating 
dipped noticeably in the last job-perfor- 
mance polls. With his big legislative battles 
over the budget and tax reform still in front 
of him, Reagan had doubtless hoped that an 
interlude of high-visibility statecraft in Eu- 
rope would provide a boost to his domestic 
standing. The Bitburg fiasco did precisely 
the opposite, causing unwelcome distrac- 
tions and unnecessary embarrassments. 
The episode could hardly bring the Rea- 
ganaut march toa halt, but it will make the 
going harder — By William R. Doerner. 


Reported by Laurence L Barrett with Reagan and 
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No French Connection 


Mitterrand says non despite the summit smiles 


Ronald Reagan had 
hoped to go to Bitburg 
buoyed by an important 
success in economic di- 
plomacy. Instead, he de- 
parted from Bonn for the 
wreath-laying ceremony smarting from a 
fresh setback. His 24% days of discussions 
in the West German capital with the lead- 
ers of six other major industrial powers 
were always polite and often were even 
marked by effusive mutual compliments; 
no one wanted to add a public squabble 
about economics to the uproar over Bit- 
burg. But there was no disguising the fact 
that French President Francois Mitter- 
rand blocked Reagan from getting what 
he most wanted from the summit, the 
eleventh in a series devoted primarily to 
economic affairs. Said Mitterrand defi- 
antly: “I am proud to be somewhat alone 
in Bonn.” Reagan was described by a 
close aide as “disappointed.” 

The prime American goal, extensive- 
ly advertised in advance, was to win 
agreement on starting a new round of 
talks in early 1986 aimed at liberalizing 
world trade (prematurely christened the 
Reagan Round by some admirers of the 
President). One aim would be to provide 
the world economy with a tonic, in the 
form of speeded-up exchange of goods 
and services, that it might need to shake 
off the effects of a slowdown in U.S. indus- 
trial expansion. A more political, and 
more pressing, purpose was to give Free 
Trader Reagan ammunition to use 
against protectionists at home who want 
to limit imports. A quick start on tearing 
down trade barriers would enable the 
President to hold out hope that the U.S 
could reduce its debilitating trade deficit 
by increasing exports instead 

Chancellor Helmut Kohl of 





West 





Germany, the summit host, and Prime 
Ministers Margaret Thatcher of Britain, 
Brian Mulroney of Canada, Bettino 
Craxi of Italy and Yasuhiro Nakasone 
of Japan were willing to accommodate 
Reagan. But Mitterrand, who appeared 
to relish playing France's traditional 
role of odd man out at economic sum- 
mits, adamantly refused to set an ear- 
ly—or any—date for trade negotiations 
He voiced varied objections: that the 
talks had to be carefully prepared; that 
they ought to be linked to a monetary- 
reform conference, about which the U.S 
is dubious; most of all, that trade talks 
might hatch a deal on agricultural prod- 
ucts that would hurt French farmers 

Shortly before the last formal summit 
session on Saturday morning, Kohl 
brought Reagan and Mitterrand together 
for an unscheduled private talk. The U.S 
President could not budge his French col- 
league, and the final summit communiqué 
noted only that “most” participants want- 
ed trade talks in early 1986. In context, 
that bland wording was an unprecedented 
admission of lack of unanimity. Mitter- 
rand then appeared at a press conference 
to proclaim, “I have my responsibilities 
toward France, toward French farm pro- 
ducers and toward Europe. I am defend- 
ing a Just cause.” 

The French holdout left in doubt not 
only the date but the form and scope of 
any world-trade negotiations. It is still 
possible that a conference involving the 
90 nations belonging to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade will be 
called; Mitterrand agreed that France 
would participate in planning for one, but 
laid down a string of conditions that 
France's partners would find difficult to 
meet. U.S. Secretary of State George 
Shultz stated U.S. eagerness to talk trade 


Table talk: the President joins other summiteers in a session at the Palais Schaumburg 
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A coy-looking Mitterrand, second from left, poses 


liberalization with any groups of nations, 
or even individual countries, that are will- 
ing to deal if a GATT conference could not 
be convened. But such piecemeal negotia- 
tions would lack the impact of a world- 
wide conference and would risk shred- 
ding the multilateral trading system. Bit- 
by-bit talks would also force a test of 
loyalties on European nations. Paris lost 
no time reminding them that there are 
questions about the kind of bargains that 
could be struck without the consent of 
France, a linchpin of the ten-nation 
European Community 


he impasse over trade talks prevent- 
T=: any searching discussion of what 
had been expected to be another 
major topic at the summit: how to keep 
an American economic slowdown from 
triggering world recession. That will re- 
quire faster growth in other countries, 
and some gingerly efforts are under way 
to promote it, but there was little analysis | 
in Bonn of whether those efforts are ade- 
quate. At the formal sessions and in the 
final communiqué, the heads of govern- 
ment merely described the policies they 
are already following and pledged them- 
selves to such unexceptionable goals as 
fighting inflation and creating jobs. Such 
cascades of generalities are hardly unusu- 
al at economic summits; nonetheless, the 
lack of deeper discussion amounted to a 
missed opportunity 
When heads of government gather, of 
course they are going to talk politics, and 
these discussions have long since been in- 
stitutionalized at economic summits; they 
take place at lunch and dinner and during 
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with the otherwise unified team: Craxi, Thatcher, Kohl 


bilateral meetings between the partici- 
pants. Reagan fared reasonably well dur- 
ing these talks. The leaders produced a 
statement applauding the “positive pro- 
posals” of the U.S. in the Geneva arms- 
control talks with the Soviet Union. They 
also pledged to study new ways. to crack 
down on international traffic in narcotics 
That topic arose unexpectedly at dinner 
Thursday night when Thatcher politely 
asked the American President about the 
progress of Nancy Reagan's antidrug 
campaign; the question touched off an an- 
imated discussion in which all seven 
heads of government joined 
By design, there was no official 
statement about Reagan's Strategic De- 
fense Initiative, better known as Star 
Wars; the U.S. made clear it would not 
seek any endorsement. But the subject 
dominated Reagan's bilateral talks with 
the other leaders. The President stressed 
the potential advantage to other coun- 
tries of participating in the research for 
the missile-defense program, which he 
said could have important nonmilitary 
applications. Canada’s Mulroney and 
Japan’s Nakasone were politely non- 
committal; others were interested, but in 
some cases skeptical, about just what 
contributions the U.S. wanted. Said Ita- 
ly’s Craxi: “We don’t want to make just 
the carpets and the screws for the 
spaceships.” Kohl gave SDI a personal 
endorsement; though the British govern- 
ment is known to be worried about the 
Strategic implications of SDI, Thatcher 
| indicated a desire to share in the re- 
| search effort. Said she: “Our inventive- 
ness is excellent.” The dissenter was 
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(who else?) Mitterrand. He refused to 
have anything to do with SDI research 

Another subject about which nothing 
was said in public but a lot in private was 
the U.S. embargo on trade with Nicara- 
gua that was announced when Reagan ar- 
rived in Bonn last Wednesday (see 
WORLD). The other leaders were annoyed 
by both the policy and its timing. Said a 
West German official: “There will always 
be the impression that there was approval 
or a secret understanding with us. There 
wasn't.” 

Overall, the results of the summit 
seemed at best meager for a long-pre- 


he 4 


pared meeting of world leaders. But that 
is becoming the way with these annual 
sessions. Reagan and his senior aides re- 
garded the first two that the President at- 
tended as important tests of his ability to 
cut a respectable figure on the world 
stage, but have been let down by the last 
three. Says one adviser bluntly: “It’s get- 
ting to be a bore.” 


he summits have changed greatly 
T since the leaders of six industrial de- 
mocracies gathered at the Chateau 
de Rambouillet outside Paris in 1975 
(Canada was added the next year). They 
began as general and relatively informal 
private chats but quickly, and probably 
inevitably, took on most of the trappings 
of full-scale international conferences 
months of preparatory meetings among 
planners known as sherpas (after the 
guides who take climbers to the summits 
of the Himalayas), set-speech expositions 
of national policies, large delegations at- 
tending each head of government 
The summits have become media 
events. The West German government 
accredited 3,858 print and TV journalists 
from 53 nations to last week's summit; the 
White House provided them with a 32- 
page schedule covering virtually every 
step to be taken by President Reagan and 
the White House press corps during the 
first four days in Bonn. NBC Correspon- 
dent Irving R. Levine clambered onto a 
restaurant table so cameras could present 
a clear shot of him delivering his report 
with the Rhine in the background. The 
reporters raced among briefings often 
conducted simultaneously in five lan- 
guages and scrambled for every scrap of 
news or reasonable facsimile thereof. 
Sample: TV interviewers surrounded Na- 
kasone after his bilateral talk with Rea- 
gan and asked whether he favored more 
trade concessions. Nakasone’s studiedly 
uninformative reply: “The discussion is 
on this matter.” 
Certain themes have cropped up dur- 
ing all eleven meetings. At every summit, 


Odd man out: Kohl tries to win over the stubborn French leader during a walk in the woods 

















SLOW ECONOMIC GROWTH 
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the French have pressed to restrain cur- 
rency fluctuations, and everybody has im- 
plored Japan to open its markets to more 
imports. The essential aim of summits has 
been to try to coordinate the domestic pol- 
icies of the world’s major industrial na- 
tions so that one nation’s targets for trade, 
inflation or growth are not in conflict with 
another's. This effort has had mixed and 
occasionally unforeseen results, most no- 
tably in Bonn in 1978, when the seven 
tried to coordinate their growth targets in 
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Britain 
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a “locomotive” strategy led by Germany 
and Japan. The locomotive crashed into 
the 1979-80 oil crisis, and at later summits 
all seven switched their emphasis to fight- 
ing inflation even at the cost of expansion 
Many experts believe the principal 
value of the summits has been to force 
heads of government, especially the 
American President, to brief themselves 
on details of trade, currency and interest- 

| rate problems that they might otherwise 
| neglect and to make an effort to gauge 
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Side Trip to Rome 


“Oo ne of the most moving experiences I've ever had,” said 
a glowing Nancy Reagan. Tastefully attired in black, 





what impact their economic policies 
have on other countries. West German 
Chancellor Kohl's predecessor, Helmut 
Schmidt, in an often quoted reflection on 
the eight summits he attended, said that 
“they did not bring about much, but what 
they avoided was of enormous impor- 
tance.” At every summit, for example, the 
seven leaders renew what amounts to a 
ritual vow to uphold free trade and shun 
any turn toward protectionism. Those 
vows are never perfectly kept; every coun- 
try has in fact taken protectionist action 
But barriers to trade would probably 
have been raised much higher had it not 
been for the leaders’ repeated public 
commitments 

Inevitably, the U.S., boasting an out- 
put of goods and services about equal to 
that of the other six powers combined. de- 
termines the tone and much of the agen- 
da. Its line has switched markedly with 
the identity of the man occupying the 
Oval Office. Jimmy Carter sought fairly 
close coordination of national policies 
amounting almost to a master plan for the 
world economy. Reagan during his first 
term preached reliance on the free market 
to promote global prosperity, and devoted 
much energy to denying that gargantuan 
U.S. budget deficits were damaging the 
world economy by keeping interest rates 
high and forcing up the value of the dol- 
lar. To some of the other summiteers, he 
seemed to be following a go-it-alone, na- 
tionalist line 

This time, however, the Reagan team 











the First Lady had just emerged from a private audience 
with Pope John Paul II at the Vatican last Saturday. “I’ve 
met him twice before,” she noted, “but this is the first time 
I've seen him alone.” Earlier, the First Lady had spoken of 
the “extra affinity” she felt with the Pope since both he and 
President Reagan had survived assassination attempts in the 
spring of 1981. She spent 25 minutes chatting with the Pon- 
tiff in his library. After the talk, the Pope greeted 15 mem- 
bers of Mrs. Reagan’s entourage, including her personal 
maid and hairdresser. The Pope and the First Lady ex- 
changed gifts before he bade her farewell, saying “God bless 
you, and thank you very much for your visit.” 

The side trip to Rome was designed to let Mrs. Reagan 
pursue her antidrug crusade while her husband was busy at 
the economic summit. On Friday afternoon she visited a re- 
habilitation clinic in the Alban Hills and heard residents 
recount their fall into heroin addiction. That night she dined 
at the residence of U.S. Ambassador Maxwell Rabb with 
60 of Rome’s glitterati (Marcello Mastroianni, Sophia Loren, 
Federico Fellini, Valentino) 

Her war on drugs was a main topic of discussion at a 
state dinner on Thursday night near Bonn. Later, President 
Reagan told staffers, “Never have I seen my summit part- 
ners as united on a single subject.” On returning to Bonn, the 
First Lady was delighted to hear of her influence at the sum- 
mit. When asked what she had got out of her conversation 
with the Pontiff, she replied, “Encouragement. From the 
Pope, you can’t ask for more than that.” 
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| arrived at the summit sounding a marked- 
ly different rhetorical tone. “We need 
help,” proclaimed Secretary of the Trea- 
sury James Baker in an internationally 
televised session with foreign reporters 
the week before. His point: the U.S. econ- 
omy can no longer be the locomotive pull- 
ing the rest of the world behind it to vigor- 
ous growth. Others would phrase the 
problem more bluntly: some deft coopera- 
tive footwork may be needed to prevent 
an American slowdown from setting off a 
world recession. 


of the non-Communist industrial 

world for the past two years has 
been exhibiting a strangely lopsided pat- 
tern. While Americans have enjoyed rap- 
id expansion in output, income and job 
creation, most other countries have 
reached only the point the US. attained 
at the end of the 1981-82 recession. They 
have wrestled down their once towering 
inflation rates to relatively moderate and 
tolerable figures—roughly 6% last year in 
the European Community, 3.8% in Cana- 
da—mostly by adopting brutally restric- 
tive government spending and money- 
supply policies. But they have paid a 
bitter cost in unemployment rates run- 
ning above 11% in both the E.C. and Can- 
ada, vs. 7.2% in the U.S. (Japan, with in- 
flation below 2% and unemployment less 
than 3%, is as usual an exception.) 
Though all the major countries have ex- 
perienced some production growth, none 
came close to matching the 6.8% rise the 
US. notched in 1984—not even Japan, 
which recorded 5.8%. Rates in the other 
summit countries ranged from 1.4% in 
Britain to 4.7% in Canada. 

America’s boom has exerted pro- 
found but contradictory effects on this 
pattern. The U.S. has been responsible 
for much of whatever growth has oc- 
curred in the other industrial countries 
because it has been buying much more 
from Europe, Canada and especially Ja- 
pan than it sells to them. Imports have 
been pulled into the US. partly by the 
fast pace of the American economy, 
partly by the soaring value of the dollar, 
which lowers the price of foreign goods 
in the U.S. and raises the cost of Ameri- 
can products to overseas customers. At 
the same time, many economists con- 
tend, foreign investors have been pour- 
ing money into the US., depriving their 
own countries of capital needed for job- 
creating investments. American budget 
deficits play an ambiguous role in this 
process. By keeping U.S. interest rates 
high, they attract foreign capital, which 
raises the value of the dollar, making 
imports cheap and saddling the US. 
with a balance of trade deficit that 
topped $100 billion last year for the 
first time. 

This circular process may be coming 
to an end. Production growth in the US., 
held back no small degree by the huge 
trade deficit, dwindled to a mere 1.3% in 
the first quarter of 1985; by some projec- 
tions, growth could fall below 3% for all 


T he background is that the economy 
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this year. At the same time, the President 
is urging adoption of a budget that at last 
begins the attack on deficits so long urged 
by his summit partners (though his aides 
insist he is doing so for domestic reasons 
rather than because of summit nagging). 
Together, these developments could blow 
a hole in the world economy. They might 
result in a cutback in U.S. imports out- 
weighing any gain other nations might 
derive from a lessened flow of capital 
to the U.S., which in turn could lead to 
less growth and more unemployment all 
round. 

The US. came to the summit pressing 
two ideas for averting these dire prospects. 
One was that the time has come for nations 
that have brought inflation under control, 
primarily Britain, West Germany and Ja- 
pan, to do more to pep up their domestic 
economies. That would “pick up the slack” 
created in the world economy by slower 
American growth, as Treasury Secretary 
Baker put it, and make them less depen- 
dent on exports to the U.S. Reaganauts ve- 














hemently deny any intention to preach 
freehanded government spending, which 
would indeed be wildly out of character for 
the President. They urge instead a combi- 
nation of tax cuts, lessened government 
economic regulation, and incentives to do- 
mestic investment—in brief, a kind of 
transatlantic and transpacific Reaganom- 
ics—although the Reaganauts do not use 
that word, which they consider derogatory. 

The others were wary. Kohl is pro- 
moting some German tax cuts next year, 
but five German economic institutes on 
the eve of the summit judged them too lit- 
tle too late. Fundamentally, the British, 
West Germans and Japanese are all wait- 
ing to see how much Reagan is really able 
to slash the U.S. budget deficit. Their fear 
is that if deficits stay high and an overval- 
ued dollar continues to drain capital out of 
their countries, anything they do to stimu- 
late their home economies will prompt 
not growth in output and jobs but a resur- 
gence of the inflation they have brought 
down with so much pain. 


UNBALANCED TRADE 














The other and more pressing US. 
goal was to set a date for a new world- 
| trade conference. The reasoning: in times 
| of economic uncertainty, protectionists in 
most countries invariably call for limits 
on imports in a misguided effort to save 
jobs, and there are disquieting signs that 
this is beginning to happen; the U.S. Con- 
gress already resounds with angry calls 
for tough curbs on imports from Japan 
The Reaganauts fear that these demands 
may prove irresistible and lead to a con- 
traction in trade that would gravely dam- 
age the global economy, unless they and 
the other leaders can promise a new effort 
to draft rules for a liberalized and more 
equitable international exchange of goods 
and services. 
But a few days before the summit con- 


vened, Mitterrand appeared on prime- 
time TV in France to voice a firm non. He 
declared: “I say that it is not possible to 


on the other hand there is a refusal to en- 
gage in negotiations in areas as important 
as money.” In other words, no trade talks 
| without some moves toward the grand 
monetary conference Mitterrand pro- 
posed two years ago 

This position, a French delegate com- 
mented dryly, reflected more than “a Car- 
tesian obsession with parallelism,” a ref- 
erence to the rigorous logic of Philosopher 
René Descartes, which is revered in 
French schools. Mitterrand’s demand ap- 
peared to go beyond the inveterate 
French desire to demonstrate indepen- 
dence from Washington. In Mitterrand’s 
view—and, he asserted, “I am_ not 
alone” —little progress toward world eco- 
nomic stability is likely until something is 
done to impose a new monetary order and 
damp down wild fluctuations in currency 
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values, like the rise in the dollar since 
1980. The U.S. arrived in Bonn willing to 
continue monetary discussions already 
under way in a forum called the Group of 
Ten and open to the idea of a full-fledged 
monetary conference—some day, maybe. 
But Americans think the system of allow- 
ing currencies to trade at any price buyers 
are willing to pay has on the whole 
worked reasonably well and doubt that 
| any return to the pre-1973 system of fixed 
| exchange rates is either possible or desir- 
able. In any case, U.S. officials judge trade 
problems to be far more urgent. 

Thus the summit opened in an atmo- 
sphere of more than usual uncertainty, 
principally over how far Mitterrand was 
prepared to push his position. The answer 








Photographers and TV cameramen train their lenses on the summiteers for a group portrait 
An annual media epic, the summit attracted 3,858 reporters from 53 nations 


accept this negotiation on trade affairs if | 


turned out to be: far enough to force some 


| tense overnight discussions Friday among 
sherpas trying to work out a compromise. 
Though Mitterrand proposed a monetary 
conference starting within a year, he 
somewhat surprisingly did not press the 
point. But at the summit-opening dinner 
Thursday night, and through the working 
sessions Friday, Mitterrand began stress- 
ing a more self-interested French objec- 
tion to new trade talks. He feared that in 
the interest of liberalizing trade in farm 
products, such talks would force a revision 
of the European Community's common 
agricultural policy that would cause 
French farmers to lose income. 

Reagan, whose relations with the 
stifly formal Mitterrand are even less 
comfortable than those between previous 
American and French Presidents, tried to 
break the tension with a things-are- 
tough-all-over joke. Seems that an Ameri- 
can farmer, asked what he would do with 
$1 million he had won ina lottery, replied, 
“Guess I'll continue farming until I run 
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_ rand agreed to communiqué language 


with Reagan 


out of the million.” Silence. Thatcher took | 
Mitterrand aside to tell him that agricul- | 
ture in her view would not be the top pri- 
ority in a trade conference; she would give 
prominence to liberalizing trade in ser- 
vices (banking, insurance, airlines) and 
harmonizing the different and often un- 
duly rigorous national standards that var- 
ious countries set for imported products. 
Mitterrand was not reassured. 
Preoccupation with trade and Ger- 
man-American distraction over the up- 
roar attending Reagan’s visit to the 
Bitburg cemetery limited the general eco- 
nomic discussions Friday to a ho-hum re- 
view, during which everyone shied away 
from criticism. Reagan spoke of his tax- 
simplification plans. Mitterrand and Ita- 
ly’s Craxi talked about anti-inflation pro- 
grams. Nakasone described Japan’s trade 
policy as “freedom in principle and re- 
strictions as exceptions.” Though the oth- 
er six surely would not agree, no one com- 
mented. “What we avoided was finger 
pointing,” said one European official. 


he main business Friday night and 

Saturday, however, was the futile ef- 

fort to persuade Mitterrand to ac- 
cept a trade conference in early 1986. 
Canada’s Mulroney drafted a set of pro- 
posals for what such a conference would 
discuss; it was intended to assure the 
French President that agriculture would 
not dominate the talks. The sherpas, 
meeting all night, worked out five or six 
formulations to the same effect. Mitter- 


that made no mention of any link be- 
tween trade and monetary conferences, 
but nothing could get him to set a date for 
the trade discussions. The French Presi- 
dent hinted to reporters that Reagan’s 
success in lining up the other leaders for 
early talks only “made me more stead- 
fast” in refusing. Finally, there was 
nothing to do but issue a communiqué for 
once allowing disagreement among the 
summiteers. 

That is not necessarily a crushing set- 
back for the global economy, nor does it 
indicate a sudden decline in Reagan's 
persuasive powers. Mitterrand probably 
was at least partly playing to the potent 
French farm vote in preparation for par- 
liamentary elections next year, and it 
would be useless for any non-French poli- 
tician to try to talk him out of that. All the 
same, the impasse raises a disquieting 
question about economic summits. One of 
the original reasons for holding the meet- 
ings was supposed to be that the problems 
of coordinating an interdependent global 
economy were too important to be left to 
technicians, who tended to get hung up on 
minutiae and needed guidance from polit- 
ical chiefs who presumably could take a 
broader view. But at Bonn, where the po- 
litical leaders could not even set a date for 
trade talks, it did not quite work out that 
way. By George J. Church. Reported by 
Lawrence Malkin/Bonn and Barrett Seaman 
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he feelings of shock and revulsion linger 40 years 

after Ronald Reagan's California Air Corps unit assem- 
bled film of Holocaust victims for the general staff in 
Washington. 

“It was unbelievable to sit there and see that film of not 
only the dead and the ranks of dead, but the condition of the 
living,” the President said. “I remember one shot—I can 
never forget. There was a building that looked like a ware- 
house. The floor was entirely carpeted with bodies. And in 
that film, while we were looking at that, out in the middle of 
all those bodies, suddenly, slowly one body moved and raised 
up, a man on his elbow, and tried with his other hand to ges- 
ture. He was alone, alive with the dead.” 

The pain in the President's face is real, though he is in 
the Oval Office and thousands of apes s 


The Presidency/ Hugh Sidey 





Reflecting on Memory and Morality 





democratic regime the German people have ever known 
You know, you could see where a country that had done 
what they did might have bulldozed out of existence those 
camps and said, ‘Let's pretend it never happened, and let’s 
never mention it again.” No, they have preserved those 
camps with enlarged pictures to show all the horrors for peo- 
ple to come and visit. They themselves have said we will pre- 
serve the memory of this so it never happens again. And 
now, today, you have a German people who are our staunch- 
est allies and friends, for 30 years an ally in NATO, 40 years of 
peace. And it began virtually with the end of the war and re- 
vealed how widespread must have been the hidden repug- 
nance of many Germans for what was going on. Now this is 
what I think is needed, and for the benefit of the Germans, 





miles away from Germany. But it | 
is only a few hours before he is go- 
ing there, both in body and in 
spirit. His mission is to make clear 
his feelings and those of his coun- 
try about the Nazi horrors. Rea- 
gan is plainly anguished by the 
controversy that his trip and his 
statements created in the U.S 
“That whole day’s ceremonies 
are so morally right that all that 
has taken place now, the whole 
furor, has blinded everyone to the 
purpose. Isn’t it time for us to look 
back to that day at the end of the 
war and then recognize, if there's 
any celebration, it is a celebration 
of what has followed, that from 
the end of that war came this 
complete turnaround that has led 
now to 40 years of peace, plus 
our onetime enemies’ being, you 
might say, our staunchest allies. 
Bitburg was picked because that is 
where there are German and 
American forces working togeth- 
er on the NATO line.” L 











u i to recognize what they have ac- 
complished. They certainly live 
with a sense of guilt of what hap- 
pened then. Yes, there are some 
there who are old enough to have 
been part of the other. But about 
two-thirds of the Germans either 
were not born or were small chil- 
dren and so had nothing to do 
with that.” 

Don’t forget—but move on 
These two themes impel Reagan 
on the eve of his trip. “I am hope- 
ful that when people see and hear 
the tone of that day of remember- 
ing they will understand. I recog- 
nize that when I said once in an- 
swer to a question that the people 
in that cemetery, even though 
they were the enemy, the con- 
quered enemy, that they too were 
victims of Nazism, someone inter- 
preted that as meaning that they 
were as much victims as were the 
people in the Holocaust. No. The 
people in those camps have a 
memory that I doubt any other 
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has been the sharpest personal 

criticism he has received since the 1966 election in California 
when there was an attempt to portray him as anti-Semitic 
“And I must say, the Jewish community of California rose to 
my support because they knew very much different and they 
knew of many things that I had done that revealed the lie of 
that. But this, yes, has been very painful, because no one has 
said oftener than I have that we must never forget and that 
the Holocaust must always be remembered with the knowl- 
edge that it must never be repeated. To suddenly make this 
as if it was something that I was doing that was hostile to the 
people who had suffered in the Holocaust. . . | can never for- 
get what I saw [in the films]. Granted, it wasn’t equal to the 
living visits that some had been able to make at that time or 
| those who were the victims. Anyone who went through 
that—I realize there’s no way we can understand the depth 
of their wound. And we have to realize that, yes, they're go- 
ing to have an emotional response to anything that they 
think might be toward forgetting what took place. I under- 
stand that.” 

His duty as President tugged at him. “We're not going 
there in the sense of forgive and forget. What I believe is 
needed is a recognition of what has been accomplished in 
Germany, that here is a Germany that is certainly the most 








The outcry, Reagan admitted, In the glare of camera lights while meeting with Kohl That memory must be preserved. 


people on earth have ever had 


What I meant was that it was Na- 
zism, not just the camps and that horror, that brought on the 
war, that brought on the Battle of Britain, just as there were 
victims within their own country of our own bombings in 
Hamburg, and so forth. So this is to recognize that all of our 
young men who gave their lives were victims of this obscene 
regime that was responsible for so much hatred and destruc- 
tion. And you know, other wars in the past, and particularly 
in Europe, have all led to the next war. The settlements of 
the wars were such that the grudges and the hatreds and the 
rivalries remained. But the miracle that took place 40 years 
ago, the cleansing that has taken place now, has led to this 
peace for these 40 years.” 

As the President does so often, he will rest his case with 
the young peaple. “I am going to have an opportunity to 
speak to several thousand young people about high school 
age, and I am really looking forward to it because I found 
out that that generation of younger Germans is unhappy 
They are pessimistic. They know that they have to feel this 
shame about what their country did, when they didn’t have 
anything to do with it. And then, coupled with that, what 
hope is there for them? I am going to try to tell them some- 
thing about the job that their country has done and that there 
is hope.” 
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The “Humpty Dumpty” Budget 


Republican Senators scramble their own package 





44g doubt there’s one in a 

million people who has 
any idea what’s going on 
here,” mused Senate Republi- 
can Leader Robert Dole. 
“And they're probably better 
off.” In the Senate’s mysteri- 
ous manipulation of Ronald 
Reagan's proposed budget, 
Dole wound up offering an 
amendment he actually op- 
posed, and the Republican- 
controlled Senate seemed to 
be shredding the very budget 
package it had worked out with the White 
House. Conceded Indiana Republican 
Dan Quayle: “Bit by bit, it’s coming un- 
raveled, no two ways about it.” 

- Dole had started the week with a ra- 
zor-thin victory. Ever since Reagan went 
on television last month to argue for his 
compromise budget, designed to cut 
spending by $300 billion over three years, 
Dole has been pushing for a Senate vote 
that would endorse the package as a 
whole. But the majority leader ran into 
trouble keeping his own party members in 
line. After two weeks of exhorting his 
troops while delaying the vote, he ended 
up making concessions to a few reluctant 
Republicans to win a 50-to-49 victory. 

The win was largely symbolic. To get 
it, Dole had promised New York’s Al- 
fonse D'Amato and Florida’s Paula Haw- 
kins, both Republicans, that he would of- 
fer an amendment knocking out any 
limitations on cost of living (COLA) in- 
creases for Social Security recipients. 
Warned Colorado Republican William 
Armstrong: “It’s a killer amendment. . .a 
wrecker amendment. It sets the stage for 
unraveling the whole package.” Dole of- 
fered the amendment even though he op- 
posed it; he knew that Democrats were 
poised to introduce the same vote-getting 
measure and preferred to let Republicans 
take the credit. The COLA restoration 
carried, 65 to 34, with eleven of the 22 
Republicans up for re-election in 1986 
supporting it. 

If Social Security recipients were to 
get their full COLAs, the Senators quick- 
ly decided, veterans and retired govern- 
ment employees should also be entitled 
to theirs. Again Dole introduced this 
further emasculation of deficit reduc- 
tion, and it passed easily, 80 to 18. The 
net effect of restoring all COLAs was to 
wipe out a projected saving of $34 bil- 
lion over three years. 

Perhaps the most surprising action, 
however, was the Senate’s decision to hold 
defense spending to this year’s level with 
only a $9.9 billion rise for inflation. Rea- 
gan had initially sought a 6% increase be- 
yond the inflation rate. He had compro- 
mised with Republican leaders at 3%, 
or $20 billion. But when Republicans 
Charles Grassley of lowa and Mark Hat- 
field of Oregon urged no increase above 








Majority Leader Dole 





= inflation, their proposal car- 
i: ried by a 51-to-48 vote. 
4 Now that Dole has paved 
the way for amendments to 
the package, nearly 80 may 
be offered. Republicans alone 
have 28 ready that would put 
some $60 billion back into the 
budget. Support is also grow- 
ing for a minimum tax on cor- 
porations as a way to fund all 
of the restored budget items. 
Dole remained outwardly 
confident that after all the 
carnage, members will come to their 
senses and salvage the original package. 
But what he felt inwardly might have 
been inadvertently revealed when he pre- 
dicted, “We'll put it back together, like 
Humpty Dumpty.” All the King’s men, of 
course, were unable to do that. Whether 
the President’s could do any better 
remained in doubt. s 


Guerrilla War 


A walkout over a disputed seat 





t was a historic moment, although it was 

hard to tell from the behavior of those in- 
volved. House Democrats cheered and 
mockingly waved their handkerchiefs as 
their Republican colleagues paraded up the 
center aisle of the chamber and out the door. 
When the G.O.P. members passed by, 
Democrats laughed and shook their hands. 


An example of “synthetic fury.” 
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Many involved hoped the dramatic 
walkout signaled the end of the bitter bat- 
tle over “the bloody Eighth,” the Indiana 
district whose tempestuously disputed 
seat was finally awarded to Democrat 
Frank McCloskey by the House last 
week. After a careful recount monitored 
by two Democrats and one Republican, 
McCloskey finished in front by four votes 
out of 234,055 counted. The House then 
quashed a Republican move for a new 
election. While the absent Republicans 
held a news conference on the steps of the 
Capitol, Democrats remained behind to 
give McCloskey a standing ovation and 
witness his swearing-in. 

The Republican protest was the first 
such demonstration since 1890, when 
Democrats walked out over another an- 
grily contested election in South Carolina. 
“You know how to win votes the old-fash- 
ioned way,” Republican Bob McEwen of 
Ohio told House Speaker Tip O'Neill in 
the heat of the debate. “You steal them.” 
McEwen’s remark was only one of the un- 
seemly recriminations flung by House 
Republicans at their Democratic col- 
leagues during the turbulent week. A rela- 
tively mild comment came from Minority 
Leader Robert Michel when he said the 
Democratic majority had “run rough- 
shod” over the Republicans. Majority 
Leader Jim Wright of Texas scoffed at the 
confrontational Republican theatrics, la- 
beling performances like McEwen’s “syn- 
thetic fury.” 

The struggle was really part of a larg- 
er battle within the Republican Party, in 
which young Turks on the right are chal- 
lenging the collegial style of Michel, a 
widely respected minority leader who has 
tried to preserve the traditional decorum 
between the two parties. “There is a pow- 
er battle going on,” said one member. 
“Michel saw this issue as being used to un- 
dermine his leadership.” He thus felt 
forced to lead the walkout in order not to 
be outflanked on his right. 

When some of the Republicans re- 
turned to the chamber, to another 
standing ovation, it was clear that some 
of the fury had dissipated. “Mr. Speak- 
er,” said Michel somewhat sheepishly to 
his old golfing buddy, “we weren’t going 
to stay away forever.” The members 
burst into laughter. Replied O'Neill: “I 
am delighted to see my old friend back. 
As Joe Louis said, ‘He can run but he 
can't hide.’ ” 

Still, a few Republican diehards vow 
to continue the fight. Georgia’s Newt 
Gingrich declared “guerrilla warfare” 
on the Democrats. Other Republicans 
threatened to continue “stalling” the 
workings of the House. But there is one 
critical problem with this strategy: it is 
a Republican President whose program 
is now before the Congress, and any 
G.O.P. attempt to delay House proceed- 
ings would slow down the implementa- 
tion of his agenda. That agenda will be 
under consideration again this week, 
Wright said, “when tempers have cool- 
ed and sober, second thoughts have 
prevailed.” a 
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Conservative Conclaves 


Two conferences seek to expand the agenda of the right 


F people have played as 
important a role in the re- 
vival of conservative influence 
in the US. as Jeane Kirkpat- 
rick. Named by Ronald Rea- 
gan to be U.N. Ambassador in 
1980, the Georgetown Univer- 
sity political scientist quickly 
captivated conservative audi- 
ences, delighting them with 
her closely argued, often witty 
excoriations of liberal foreign 
policy analysis, Marxist re- 
gimes and what she called the 
“confused” thinking prevalent in the in- 
ternational body. Last week she was at her 
best. Freed from the pressures of her U.N. 
post, which she left in April, and just en- 
rolled in the Republican Party, she was the 
keynote speaker and top drawing card at 
two separate conferences organized in 
Washington by conservative groups. 

Ala seminar on moral equivalence, a 
phrase Kirkpatrick used a year ago, she 
and a group of academics, journalists and 
government officials explored “false im- 
ages of U.S. and Soviet values.” It was 
organized by the Shavano Institute for 
National Leadership, a Colorado-based 
conservative organization, and co-spon- 


tributed $45,000 of the costs. 

Moral equivalence, Kirkpatrick ex- 
plained at the conference, consists of treat- 
ing the failures of U.S. society as no differ- 





ent from those of the Soviet Union and its 
allies. Both Americans and Europeans, 


Eyeinthe Sky | 


Fat Albert spots smugglers 
“ igh over Cudjoe Key, Fla., Fat Albert 
sways lazily in the breeze, but he is in 
fact a tireless worker. This 200,000-cu.-ft. 
helium balloon is one of three deployed in 
Florida and the Bahamas that are on the 
lookout for drug smugglers and helping 
with other intelligence-gathering activities. 
The 175-ft.-long balloons are linked 
to ground stations by steel cables. Hang- 
ing from their bellies are 1,000-lb. plat- 
forms with $3.5 million in sophisticated 
radar equipment similar to that carried by 
AWACS planes. Though the balloons have 
been known to come unleashed (one wan- 
derer had to be shot down in 1981), air- 
borne radar is still more efficient than the 
ground version. It can pick up traffic in 
what Customs agents call “Smugglers’ Al- 
ley,” a wide band of Caribbean sky that is 
virtually invisible to land-based radar 
dishes because the curvature of the earth 
prevents them from detecting objects 
close to the ground. When Fat Albert or 
one of his big buddies sights a suspicious 
flight, Customs officials send out a plane 





to track it. Says Customs Agent Red Din- 
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Kirkpatrick theorizing 


2 she said, increasingly tend to 
subject democratic societies to 
“a utopian measuring rod” 
= while completely overlook- 
* ing—or regarding as irrele- 
vant—far more serious Soviet 
failings. “The Soviet assault on 
liberal democratic legitima- 
cy.” she said, “involves a dem- 
onstration of the failure of 
Western democracies to meet 
their own standards [accom- 
panied by] assertions of Soviet 
loyalty to basic Western val- 





| ues. Our flaws are exaggerated; theirs are 


sored by the State Department, which con- | 


simply denied.” 

Other speakers at the conference used 
the phrase moral equivalence to describe 
the dangerously naive outlook of many in 
the media, government, academe and di- 
plomacy. Explained Irving Kristol, co- 
editor of Public Interest: “We now have a 
whole group of people scattered through 
all these key professions who sometimes 
write discussions of practical policy as if 
they were citizens of another planet.” The 
result, the participants contended, is an in- 
creasing timidity among those in the West 
when it comes to defending their societies 
in the moral and intellectual realms. 

Discussing “anti-anti-Communism,” 
participants described it as an intellectual 
double standard that inhibits discussions 
of Communism and criticism of the Soviet 
Union. “To denounce South Africa or 
Chile is to ‘speak out’ and earn moral cred- 
it,” said Syndicated Columnist Joseph So- 


mit: “It doesn’t get them all, but it sure 
sees most of them.” 

Fat Albert can also pick up communi- 
cations from Cuba and from Soviet satel- 
lites. Unlike ground radar, the balloons 
can also detect cruise missiles coming 
from the south. It would, however, take 20 
Fat Alberts to cover the southern border 
completely. 





bran. “To denounce the Soviet Union. 
however, is to be ‘strident.’ * Tom Wolfe. 
in a dinner discourse titled “The Intelli- 
gent Coed’s Guide to Socialism,” satirical- 
ly noted that it was considered “bad taste” 
to talk about Communism at all, much less 
to mention it negatively. | 

The following day, a block away, ata | 
symposium sponsored by the National Re- 
publican Institute for International Af- 
fairs and tiled “The Totalitarian Threat | 
to Democracy,” the mood was equally in- 
tense but the discussions on the whole | 
more practical. Portuguese political veter- 
ans rubbed shoulders with anti-Sandinista 
churchmen and journalists from Nicara- 
gua, right-wing leaders from Chile and a 
Colombian presidential candidate to dis- 
cuss such topics as how to combat grass- 
roots Marxist subversion or strengthen 
democratic institutions. “One thing we 
can do,” Kirkpatrick told the group, “is to 
make certain that we understand that the 
Soviet empire is a contemporary form of 
imperialism which performs all of the 
functions of traditional imperialism and a 
good many more besides.” 

Ifa Democrat-turned-Republican was 
the centerpiece of the conservative con- 
claves, it was a man of socialist back- 


| ground who offered the sharpest analysis 


of the day’s most pressing international 
challenge. Americans must realize “how 
fragile a self-governing democratic society 
is,” said Philosopher Sidney Hook, 82, “es- 
pecially when its existence is threatened 
by a totalitarian enemy.” His conclusion: 
“The moral here is nof to abandon the crit- 
ical approach—we could not do that with- 
out becoming like our enemies—but to | 
employ it intelligently.” —By David Aikman/ 
Washington 


Legislators from Gulf Coast states have 
been asking the Administration to fund ad- 
ditional balloons, and last week it agreed to 
allocate $9 million to deploy three more, | 
largely at the urging of Florida Senator 
Paula Hawkins. The new balloons will 
have a further advantage: they will be ship- 
tethered and able to roam over the Gulf, 
thus extending their search range = 
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A Coast Guard vessel tows a surveillance bal 
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loon out for duty near Key West, Fla. 















their taste for swastikas and grisly 
death’s-heads, their pulsing choppers. 
their scraggly beards and their penchant 
for violence, the Hell’s Angels in the 
1960s became the nightmarish flip side of 
the American dream. During the 1970s, 
however, they attempted to scrub their 
outlaw image, depicting themselves as a 
peaceable, nationwide “family” united by 
a love of the open road. Last week, as 
some 1,000 heavily armed law-enforce- 
ment agents in 50 locations around the 
country swooped down and arrested more 
than 100 Angels, the once chaotic band of 
bikers was depicted by authorities as a 
family, all right: a tightly run and well- 
disciplined crime family on wheels, rak- 
ing in millions of dollars in illegal drug 
dealing. 

The well-orchestrated raid by local 
police, the FBI and other federal agents 
netted a fearsome arsenal of weapons, 
ranging from UZI submachine guns to 
antitank weapons. Most of the bikers 
surrendered quietly, but in Connecticut 
a state trooper was shot in the hip by a 
suspect. The eleven-state offensive was 
| the culmination of a three-year under- 
cover operation dubbed Roughrider, 
part of a larger effort by Washington to 
snuff out new and unorthodox forms of 
organized crime. Authorities confiscated 
$2 million worth of illegal drugs during 
their investigation, including metham- 
phetamines, cocaine and LSD. A similar 
multistate raid in February corralled 
about 90 members of a rival motorcycle 
gang, the Bandidos, on drug and weap- 
ons charges. Declared Attorney General 
Edwin Meese in announcing the opera- 
tion: “Once again, we see the consum- 
mate value of the undercover technique 
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gang's Manhattan headquarters 


Busting Hell’s Angels | 
A drug raid lands more than 100 suspected wheeling dealers 


W ith their studded leather jackets, | undertaking designed to penetrate and 


expose a major criminal enterprise.” 
Much of the information leading to 
the arrests came from Kevin Bonner, an 
intrepid FBI agent who went undercover 
for more than two years, infiltrating the 
motorcycle gang and crisscrossing the 
country to do drug deals with different 
Hell’s Angels chapters. Bonner and an 
unnamed informant who traveled with 


him also unearthed leads on alleged brib- | 
ery, extortion, contract murders and the | 


harboring of fugitives by gang members. 
FBI Director William Webster claimed 
that the operation “averted five potential 
murders.” 

The arrests and searches took place in 
a number of cities, including Phoenix, 
New Haven, Conn., Boston, Cleveland, 
Omaha and Charlotte, N.C. Police in 
the East Village section of Manhattan, 
backed by a helicopter, an armored van 
and dogs, used sledgehammers to break 
into a building that served as a regional 
headquarters. Among the six Angels they 
arrested was a burly biker named Sandy 
Alexander, the reputed head of the na- 
tional organization, who was captured 
when he clambered down a fire escape as 
an audience of 150 looked on 

Once the epitome of the helter-skelter 
ethic of life on the lam, authorities say, the 
Angels of late have embraced business- 
school techniques to run their operations, 
using computers to manage administra- 
live and financial matters and imposing 


| strict accountability on drug dealers. 


in a particularly dangerous and difficult 


Each chapter of the Angels contributes 
profits from its deals to a national trea- 
sury. “Motorcycle gangs have come a long 
way in recent years,” said FBI Agent 
James Greenleaf. “They are much more 
sophisticated than most people in society 
would expect.” a 





Textbook Holdup 
Big withdrawals from Wells Fargo 


he four employees who work the un- 

enviable night shift at Wells Fargo’s 
fortress-like depot in lower Manhattan re- 
ported for duty at | a.m. Two were guards 
carrying service revolvers; two were un- 
armed. Their job was to open the vault 
and load an armored car with money bags 
destined for the Federal Reserve Bank 
One of the four, who knew the first half of 
the vault’s combination, executed his part 
of the routine. Then another, who knew 
the second part of the combination, 
opened the safe, which contained about 
$20 million. It was 1:20 a.m. 

When the heavy door was ajar, four 





masked men with handguns suddenly ap- | 


peared and ordered the Wells Fargo em- 
ployees to disarm and close their eyes. 
The gunmen handcuffed the four employ- 
ees and began heaping the cash into a 
nearby Wells Fargo truck. Within min- 
utes they had stashed $7,896,000, leaving 
some $12 million behind. The truck was 
later found abandoned under the Brook- 
lyn Bridge. Said New York City Chief of 
Detectives Richard Nicastro: “They were 
very calm. And they did it in a very cool 
and collected manner.” 

The Wells Fargo robbery last week is 
one of the largest cash heists in U.S. histo- 
ry, the record being the $11 million stolen 
from a Sentry armored car in the Bronx in 
1982. The theft is one of several holdups 








in the past few years for the once impreg- 
nable security- and cash-transfer compa- 
ny. Only one day after the New York 
stickup, two masked men with revolvers 
filched $106,000 from a Wells Fargo 
guard in Miami Lakes, Fla. 

The Manhattan gunmen apparently 
broke into the Wells Fargo building 
through the wall of an adjacent building, 
using sledgehammers and other tools to 


ed in the Wells Fargo executive offices on 
the second floor. Though the depot has an 


off no alarms. Police investigators suspect 
that the thieves probably had inside infor- 
mation. The FBI says there are “concrete 
leads.” Asked why the thieves left so 
| much cash in the vault, Nicastro replied, 
| “Maybe they got tired of lifting.” a 
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create a 35-in.-high opening. There were | 
no guards on the premises, and they wait- | 


elaborate warning system, the robbers set | 


MICHELIN. BECAUSE 
SO MUCH IS RIDING 
ON YOUR TIRES. 





Michelin is guided by a 
single overriding concept: 
tires are the most important 
pieces of equipment you can 
elu Reap ielelmec 

Therefore, making the best 
tires, regardless of cost, is an 
obsession with us. 

That is why we make our 
own steel for our steel-belted 
radials. Why we take so long 
to develop and test each tire 
model. 

That is also why Michelins 
perform as well as they perform. 

And last as long as they 
last. And why they cost more. 

Palicve you may Tare Mel 
many Michelin buyers 
do, they end up cost- 
ing less to own in the 
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“Roger, Houston. ..Er, Colorado” 


A new military space center rises in the Rocky Mountains 


i n the sometimes arcane vocabulary of 
the space program, the oft-repeated 
phrase “Roger, Houston,” uttered with a 
kind of professional jauntiness, has al- 
ways sounded reassuringly familiar. But 
as plans for defense-oriented space mis- 
sions begin to take shape, it is apparent 
that future military astronauts communi- 
cating with ground control may punctuate 
their messages with the more mellifluous 
“Roger, Colorado.” The reason is the Air 
Force's $1.15 billion, 640-acre Consoli- 
dated Space Operations Center, 
now rising on the barren prairie 
just outside of Colorado Springs. 

The spartan-looking facility 
is designed to be the nerve center 
of military space activities. When 
complete, CSOC (pronounced see- 
sock) is expected to command 
and control most military satel- 
lite missions and space shuttle 
flights, jobs that are currently 
performed at the Air Force Satel- 
lite Control Facility in Sunny- 
vale, Calif.. and the Johnson 
Space Center in Houston. Ac- 
| cording to the Air Force, the first 
phase of construction (a subsid- 
iary of Bechtel Group, Inc., alma 
mater of Defense Secretary 
Caspar Weinberger and Secre- 
tary of State George Shultz, was 
awarded the contract) will be fin- 
ished by the end of 1985, en- 
abling CSOC to begin taking 
charge of satellite missions. By 
the 1990s ground control for mili- 
tary shuttles would shift from 
Houston to Csoc. To add to all 
this activity orbiting around 
csoc, the Pentagon has selected 
Colorado Springs as the home of 
the U.S. Space Command, which 
will direct all defense-oriented space ac- 
tivities, including those at CSOc. This 
would make the once sleepy town at the 
base of Pikes Peak the military space cap- 
ital of the U.S. 

Founded after the Civil War by a 
Union general as a refined refuge for 
the well-heeled, Colorado Springs (pop. 
259,000) has long enticed tourists with at- 
tractions like Pikes Peak Highway and 
| the elegant Broadmoor Hotel. But in more 
recent years it has become a magnet for 
military installations. To the east of the 
city is Peterson Air Force Base; to the 
north is the U.S. Air Force Academy; to 
the south is the Army’s Fort Carson; and 
buried deep in Cheyenne Mountain to the 
| southwest, shielded behind 25-ton doors, 
| is the North American Aerospace De- 

fense Command (NORAD). Notes retired 
General James E. Hill, president of the lo- 
cal Chamber of Commerce and former 


commander of NORAD: “It’s not like all of 
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a sudden we're a new glamour girl.” Mili- 
tary activity currently provides 30,000 of 
the city’s 187,000 jobs and about a third of 
the local economy. Some 12,500 retired 
military personnel have been drawn to 
the city by its mild climate (year-round 
golf), recreational opportunities in the 
Rocky Mountains and well-stocked PXs. 
“In Colorado Springs,” says Garland L. 
Anneler, chairman of the United Bank of 
Colorado Springs, “generals are as com- 
mon as dime-store clerks in other towns.” 





Consolidated Space Operations Center rising on the prairie 





has jumped from $100 to $7,000, still pid- | 


dling by the standards of Silicon Valley, 
where an acre generally ranges between 
$350,000 and $870,000, but not bad for 
grazing land 15 miles from downtown. 
The once empty prairie to the east is now 
sprinkled with housing developments for 
the expected invasion of new employees, 
military and nonmilitary. CSOC will have 
2,000 on its payroll by 1986, with 1,000 
more due by the early 1990s. Expansion 
by local high-tech firms created more 
than 1,500 new jobs last year. Some city 
officials expect the population of Colora- 
do Springs to double by the year 2000. 
The boom has engendered a kind of 
space mania among the locals. Dr. Martin | 
List, who after a career in cancer research | 
launched a real estate develop- 
ment business, dreams of creating | 


acres near CSOC. “I'm sitting on 
an empire,” he says. “A whole 
city is coming up here. There’s big 
bucks to be made here, and it’s all 
about space.” Another proposal 
of the Flash Gordon ilk is Port 
Centauri, a prospective 25-sq.-mi. 
facility 18 miles south of Colorado 
Springs. In addition to a space- 
port where shuttles would land 
and take off, the complex would 
house colonies of astronauts, writ- 
ers and assorted high-techies. 
Then there is the U.S. Space 
Foundation, which sponsors sem- 
inars and publishes a monthly 
newsletter. It is headed by retired 
Lieut. General John F. Forrest. A 
John Wayne look-alike, Forrest is 
bullish on the militarization of 
space and President Reagan's 
Strategic Defense Initiative, bet- 
ter known as Star Wars. Says he: 
“We think there has been a crisis 
of indecisiveness in this country 
for 25 years; to not make decisions 
about space policy is very damag- 
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Launching a burst of jobs and sky-high land prices. 


Yet it is the coming of CSOC that is 
| helping to turn Colorado Springs into a 
high-tech boomtown, spurring visions of 
the city as a shining technopolis on a hill. 
Says Tony Roso, economist at the Pikes 
Peak Area Council of Governments: “I've 
never seen sO many people so euphoric 
about unbridled growth.” Garden of 
the Gods Road, one of the town’s main 
thoroughfares, is chockablock with busi- 
ness parks, housing such companies as 
Hewlett-Packard, the Rolm Corp., Digi- 
tal Equipment Corp. and United Tech- 
nologies. Some locals have taken to call- 
ing the area Silicon Mountain. During the 
past year or so, some 40 aerospace firms 
have set up offices, hoping to attract lu- 
crative Defense Department contracts. 
Nonresidential construction increased 
52% in 1984 over the previous year, while 
manufacturing construction was up 219%. 

Real estate prices have taken off. 
Asking price for an acre near CSOC 





ing.” Forrest, like other local 
Reaganauts and space boosters, is | 
banking on Colorado Springs’ becoming 
the Emerald City of the Star Wars empire. 

But that is in the hazy distance. In the 
meantime, the high-tech intrusion may 
change the. city in unwelcome ways. 
“Quality of life” is a virtual mantra in 
Colorado Springs, and some see that as- 
pect threatened. Ironically, some of the re- 
tired officers, who discovered the city’s 
quiet beauty while stationed there, can 
be found grumbling about air pollution 
and traffic congestion. Others have noted 
congressional hesitancy in funding the 
militarization of space and wonder wheth- 
er CSOC and the U.S. Space Command are 
just pie in the sky. Notes Mayor Robert 
Isaac: “It’s hard to see into a crystal ball 
more than a couple of years out. The far- 
ther you look, the fuzzier it gets.” But for 
most of Colorado Springs, the future, fuzzy 
or otherwise, is now. —By Richard Stengel. 
Reported by Robert C. Wurmstedt/Colorado 
Springs 
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an aerospace center on his 3,800 | 








“When finan- 
cial —— tions 


set in, Upstairs 
“To get the big at the Harris is 


picture on all - just what the 
€ 






my business ven- doctor ordered <— 
tures, I just can’t 
beat the view 
from Upstairs.” 





“ItS not so 
lonely at the top 
when you've 
vot friends 
Ipstairs.” 
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{ “When you 
— add it all up, 


Upstairs at the 
arris figures 
to be the place a 
CPA can really 

counton.”  ~ 


“After a cross- 
examination of 
Upstairs at the 

arris, banking 
elsewhere is a 


moot point.” 
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NOW WE MAKE IT 
OUR BUSINESS 

TO SPECIALIZE IN YOURS. 


Upstairs at the Harris, our Private Banking 
Group, is now structured into five sections: Medical, Corporate 
Executive, Entrepreneur, Special Investor, Attorney and CPA. 

Each specializes in the unique banking concerns of its 
particular business or profession. 

If you're an attorney, for example, our banking team can 
help you finance the cost of a partnership. Or extend a line of 
credit to open your own firm. We can offer expert advice on 
the financial aspects of law. For you, and your clients. 

Not everyone needs such specialized banking. But if you're 
ready to move Upstairs, call Patrick Piorkowski at 461-5475. 
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The Harris. KS .. 
Move up to the Banking Lion. 


Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago, IL 60603. Member F.D.1.C_, Federal Reserve System. 





Pure Intelligence 














Nhatsmiviston\isele sane rlelaiars Its electronic power steering im- 
perhaps the most ingeniously engi- proves parking and road-feel. 
neered luxury sedan in the world. An available ECS “ electronically 

The beauty of its brilliance begins — controlled suspension system moni- 
with its clean, aerodynamic lines. tors load and speed conditions, and 

A 2.4-liter computerized, fuel- 10} (@)aatelt(erell\vare(@)[Uisitom ls) k 
Tal (sye(se R= ale llalom e)g@) je (scesianlele)ian From the ergonomic, six-way 


responsive power. An electronically driver's seat everything is at your 
controlled, four-speed automatic iflate(=ja| ecm (elekee)palant-lalen-uaesne)| 
overdrive transmission manages it assist items with an electronic con- 
with precision and ease. trol module at your disposal. 
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Call 1-800-447-4700 for your nearest Mitsubishi Motors Dealer 
| € 1985 Mitsubishi Motor Sales of America. Inc 











Pure Indulgence. 


The ETACS Ill system directs sev- endless. But the new Galant has one 
eral timed convenience functions by _ clever innovation you will probably 
means of a microprocessor. appreciate more than all the others. 

An optional stereo even offers you _—_— A totally rational price tag. 
steering wheel-mounted switches. Ma-diare(s\aleleisuals\)aerlcinlasise clans 

The rear cabin is first class, too. Tare(=\=e Re Mle). eine Uisn>> claale)(-nemallela 
With sumptuous reclining seats. A | (creel ale)(ele\mlar-laicn ele f=) 

Fill elles Arta headrests. pihaer ce, aie (enacted 
alok-(e)[Uisile)(ontalelancie]e)ele)atcy | aon evUlcom\Vilceleciale 
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The list of opulent features and 3 
advanced electronics is seemingly Takes you where you want tobe. 
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exactly when hed deliver, 


Monday Tuesday. Wednesday, 
Thursday or Friday, 


It’s kind of difficult 
to settle into your new 
home if your furniture 
arrives three or four days 
later than you do. 

But that’s the best some movers can promise. They call those extra days “spread days;’ and 
they’re allowed for in the mover’s contract. 

Bekins Van Lines offers an alternative to spread day service. By letting you decide pick-up 
and delivery dates that meet your schedule. Not ours. 

It’s called Guaranteed Service. 

Bekins will pick up your possessions on the exact day you request. And deliver them on one 
of the two consecutive days you select. Guaranteed. 

We're so confident of our service we offer to pay you $100 for each day we're late, plus an 
allowance for normal living expenses incurred during the delay. 

Only Bekins makes this guarantee, and we put it in writing. As opposed to other movers’ 
promises that could turn out to be as empty as 


your house. EKIN 
Look for your nearest Bekins Agent in the Yellow Pages. 


Or call toll free 1-800-323-8807. Dont settle with anyone less. 
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Tempting Target for Terrorists 


After three American soldiers were killed when the rocket 
motor of a Pershing II missile caught fire in Germany last Janu- 
ary, the Army launched an investigation into the cause. The re- 
view, however, disclosed a different kind of peril: the ill-concealed 
missiles were subject to terrorist attacks. With this in mind, the 
Army last month sent a letter to Congress stating that the highly 
accurate weapons were “extremely vulnerable,” and requested 
$1.8 million to improve the security of the approximately 50 nucle- 
ar missiles that the US. has already deployed in Germany. 

At the moment, the report notes, some of the missiles can be 
easily seen through cyclone fencing, making them a magnet for 
antinuclear demonstrators and a target for terrorists. (The weap- 
ons’ nuclear warheads are housed separately in concrete bunkers 
with special security precautions.) The Army wants the money for 
“metal and concrete fences, which are intended to shield the day- 
to-day activities of the Pershing unit from outside observation.” 
The proposal is finding a receptive audience in Congress. “No 
problem at all,” said Republican Senator Mack Mattingly of Geor- 
gia, chairman of the Appropriations subcommittee on military 
construction. “In fact, it’s not enough money. On an issue of this 
importance, we want more than the minimum.” 





Comparison Shopping 


The Northrop Corp. 
bills its F-20 Tigershark jet 
as a lean, mean, less costly 
fighting machine. Its rival 
for the affections of Penta- 
gon purchasers is General 
Dynamics’ F-16 Fighting 
Falcon, the trim single- 
engine warplane that has 
been an Air Force staple for 2% years. Originally designed pri- 
marily for foreign sales, the F-20 has not sold a single plane; ap- 
parently foreign buyers are not interested in a plane that the 
Pentagon will not buy. In an attempt to crack the market, Nor- 
throp made an extraordinary offer to sell 396 F-20s to the Penta- 
gon at $15 million apiece. Yet the Air Force, contending that the 
F-20 is technically inferior to its rivals, strongly prefers the $19.4 
million F-16 and the far more powerful $40 million F-15. 

Critics in Congress argue that the Air Force is biased against 
the F-20 because the plane was produced privately rather than 
through the usual Pentagon procurement process. A House 
Armed Services subcommittee voted last week to ask the Air 
Force to hold a fly-off between the F-20 and the F-16 in order to 
do some comparison shopping for fiscal 1987, Republican Ted 
Stevens of Alaska reflects sentiment in the Senate for backing the 
F-20. In a hearing last month, he warned the Air Force, “You're 
going to get some F-20s this year whether you like it or not.” 


NORTHROP CORP 








F-20 Tigershark 





Hoist with a Racist Petard 


The Copyright Royalty Tribunal is one of those federal agen- 
cies headed by political appointees who accept obscurity in ex- 
change for good pay: nearly $70,000 a year. The board, which sets 
royalty rates for commercial use of records and some TV pro- 
grams, has often been a dumping ground for embarrassing job ap- 
plicants. One such appointment surfaced last week. The tribunal's 
new head, Marianne Mele Hall, 34, appeared before a House sub- 
committee just after Broadcasting magazine had quoted parts ofa 
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book, Foundations of Sand, that she 
claimed to have co-authored. The book, 
written mainly by Lawrence Hafstad, a 
physicist and former vice president for re- 
search at General Motors, is filled with 
quirky racist observations. Many black 
menin U.S. ghettos “still hold to their Afri- 
can traditions,” it says. “They insist on 
preserving their jungle freedoms, their 
women, their avoidance of personal re- 
sponsibility and their abhorrence of the 
work ethic.” Hall told the legislators she 
had not really co-authored the book, only “edited” it. Asan editor, 
she claimed, “you don’t need to understand what you're reading.” 
An Administration official said that Hall was recommended by 
retired Lieut. General Daniel Graham, whose book on Star Wars 
she also helped edit. As for her future, another staffer mused that 
the question is not “should we get rid of her, but when and how.” 











Hall testifying 


Success of a Bipartisan Thriller 


Unlike most fledgling suspense novelists, they whitewashed 
the sex scenes and played up the humdrum life at the office. But 
these are no ordinary authors, and the lack of a certain spice has 
not hurt the book’s burgeoning sales. Available in bookstores 
since April, The Double Man, by Democratic Senator Gary Hart 
of Colorado and Republican Senator William Cohen of Maine, 
has been selected as a Book-of-the-Month Club alternate, has hit 
the Washington Post best-seller list, seems headed for best-seller 
ranks elsewhere and may even reach the silver screen. The story, 
which they jointly hatched five years ago during a coffee break 
while waiting out an all-night filibuster, concerns Thomas Chan- 
dler, an upstanding Connecticut Senator with presidential aspi- 
rations who gets caught up in a Soviet terrorist plot as well as in 
the net of a beautiful female aide. Cohen and Hart, anxious 
about the book's reception, have sent copies of 
the thriller to every Senator: most of them rel- 
ish the depiction of the Senate, and some find 
certain aspects very familiar. Barry Goldwater 
told Cohen, “You call it fiction? I don’t. Isawa 
little bit of me in there.” For the two collabora- 
tors, life may indeed be imitating art. Hart 
confesses that sometimes before a vote in the 
Senate, Cohen will say to him, “What would 
Chandler do about this?” 


‘ 


THE 
Double Man 


William SCohen 
(ary Hart 





Some High-Priced Ogling 


The task seems, except for the most insatiable voyeur, grim: 
analyzing nearly every Playboy, Penthouse and Hustler ever pub- 
lished —660 anatomically repetitive issues. Even so, the cost seems 
high: $734,371, or more than $1,100 per issue. And the announced 
goal is fuzzy: “To lay the foundation for future studies on the possi- 
ble influence, or lack of influence, of erotica/pornography, with 
particular emphasis on issues of child exploitation.” The Justice 
Department has retained Judith Reisman, a communications con- 
sultant, to head a staff of 19 researchers on the project. A broader 
study, involving more magazines, was started more than a year 
ago at a cost of $798,531. But it was criticized by members of Con- 
gress, and an analyst in the Justice Department claimed that the 
work could be done for $60,000. The narrower, but almost as costly, 
project was recently approved by the department. “We don’t need 
a study to determine that child pornography is bad,” says Gordon 
Raley of the Child Welfare League. “We could use some assistance 
in doing something about it.” 
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NICARAGUA 





World 


Raising the Stakes 


The U.S. imposes an embargo, and Ortega goes calling in Moscow 


lt was a gesture, by virtually everyone's 
assessment, of symbolism rather than 
of substance. Nonetheless, Reagan Ad- 
ministration strategists felt that it was 
time to raise the diplomatic stakes in Cen- 
tral America. Within hours of the Presi- 
dent’s arrival in Bonn last week, the Ad- 
ministration had certainly done that. Ata 
press conference, White House Spokesman 
Larry Speakes revealed that beginning this 
week, the U.S. would put into effect an eco- 


on declaration of a “national emergency.” 
Specifically, the moves against Nica- 
ragua include 
> Anembargo on U.S.-Nicaraguan trade. 
> Suspension of service to the U.S. of Nic- 
aragua’s airline and of vessels flying the 
Nicaraguan flag. 
> Notification to Nicaragua of Washing- 
ton’s intention to terminate the 1956 
Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and 
Navigation between the two countries. 





Getting by with a little help from friends: Ortega with Gorbachev in the Kremlin 
Careful avoidance of mentioning the visit until after the contra vote 


nomic embargo against Nicaragua. The 
sanctions, as President Ronald Reagan put 
it in a formal message to Congress, “should 
be seen by the government of Nicaragua, 
and those who abet it, as unmistakable evi- 
dence that we take seriously the obligation 
to protect our security interests and those 
of our friends.” 

With that, relations between the U.S 
and the Sandinista government sank to a 
new low. The change came at the stroke ofa 
presidential pen, under the 1977 Interna- 
tional Emergency Economic Powers Act. 
The law allows the President to impose 
sanctions without congressional approval 
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| That document prohibits either country 
| from restricting mutual trade; a year’s 
| written notice is needed for cancellation. 
The Administration claimed that an 
emergency had indeed arisen from Nica- 
ragua’s “aggressive activities in Central 
America.” It laid out a litany of accusa- 
tions to back up the contention. Among 
them: “Nicaragua’s continuing efforts to 
subvert its neighbors, its rapid and desta- 
bilizing military buildup, its close military 
and security ties to Cuba and the Soviet 
Union and its imposition of Communist 
totalitarian internal rule.” The embargo 


nistas took “concrete steps” to moderate 
| their behavior 
None of the charges was new. All had 
| been invoked repeatedly by the Adminis- 
tration only a week earlier during its unsuc- 
cessful bid to win the congressional release 
of $14 million in U'S. assistance for the con- 
tra rebels who are fighting against the Ma- 
nagua regime. In effect, Speakes charged 
the Sandinistas with more of the same 
In fact, what had changed was less the 
situation in Central America than the at- 


=] mosphere on Capitol Hill. The idea of an 


embargo against Nicaragua had come up 
for presidential consideration six or seven 
times over the past few years. Most recent- 
ly, beginning last January, it was raised by 
some Senate Republicans and Democrats 
Secretary of State George Shultz had been 
cool to such a step on the grounds that it 


| would not bring enough pressure for 





would end, said Speakes, when the Sandi- 





change in Nicaragua. Reagan has long 
maintained that embargoes are ineffective 
(see box): his Administration called off 
Jimmy Carter's 1981 grain-sales ban 
against the Soviet Union and rejects eco- 
nomic sanctions against South Africa’s 
apartheid regime as counterproductive 

Even as Reagan suffered his contra bill 
defeat on Capitol Hill and thus, in the Ad- 
ministration view, lost leverage vis-a-vis 
both Managua and the rebels, the White 
House picked up on the embargo signals 
from the Senate. Administration officials 
also felt that use of nonmilitary restric- 
tions could temper the Administration’s 
saber-rattling image in the region. Most 
important, the embargo would serve no- 
lice that Reagan was not about to give up 
his anti-Sandinista campaign 

Two days before Speakes announced 
the sanctions, Nicaraguan President Dan- 
iel Ortega Saavedra made a symbolic ges- 
ture of his own—from inside the Kremlin 
As television cameras whirred, he shook 
hands and chatted amiably with Soviet 
Leader Mikhail Gorbachev, from whom 
Ortega reportedly was seeking $200 mil- 
lion in new economic aid, The Soviet 
Union had carefully refrained from men- 
tioning Ortega’s planned visit—his fourth 
since the Sandinista takeover in July 
1979-—until the day of Reagan’s contra re- 
versal in Congress. When news of the im- 
pending journey became public in the 
US., it came as a shock to many legislators 
who had opposed the contra aid proposal 

Shortly after Ortega’s Kremlin ap- 
pearance, the Soviet news agency TASS an- 
nounced the establishment of a Soviet- 
Nicaraguan commission on economic, 
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trade and scientific-technical cooperation 
But the Kremlin provided no figures on 
trade and aid concessions for Nicaragua 
In general, Moscow has been reluctant to 
make extensive economic commitments 
to the Sandinistas, largely because of their 
commitments elsewhere, for example in 
Cuba. Nothing was said publicly during 
Orters.’s two-day visit about the volume of 
Soviet military assistance to Nicaragua, 
which last year amounted to an estimated 
18,000 metric tons 

Later, as Ortega left Moscow for visits 
to Yugoslavia and six East bloc countries, 
he delivered a pointed comparison of Sovi- 
et and US. actions toward his country. 
Said Ortega: “The Soviet Union has been 
cooperating with Nicaragua in support of 
life. What the U.S. has been doing is to 
send death to Nicaragua.” 


he U.S. sanctions, however, are im- 

pressive mainly on paper. In 1984, 

Nicaraguan exports to the U.S.— 

shellfish, bananas, coffee and oth- 
er agricultural products—came to only 
$58 million. During the same period, U.S 
exports to Nicaragua—insecticides, fertil- 
izers and farm equipment—totaled $110 
million. Only 18% of Nicaragua's trade to- 
day is with the US., vs. 60% six years ago. 
About 40 U.S. firms that maintain offices 
in Nicaragua (including IBM, Texaco, 
Coca-Cola and Xerox) will be affected by 
the embargo, but foreign subsidiaries of 
U.S. companies elsewhere will be permit- 
ted to deal with Managua. Nor is the Ad- 
ministration pressing other countries to 
follow its lead. Indeed, at the Bonn eco- 
nomic summit, White House Chief of Staff 
Donald Regan admitted that the major 
U.S. allies “are not satisfied with our 
course of conduct, but it was something we 
felt we had to do.” 

As a senior U.S. diplomat suggests, 
the embargo is “hardly enough by itself to 
make the Sandinistas cry uncle.” Said 
Secretary Shultz: “It's an incremental 
proposition. It’s not the big swing item.” 
But the Managua government faces plen- 
ty of other economic problems already 
To all intents and purposes, the country is 
bankrupt: its foreign debt amounts to 
about $4 billion, and it recently failed to 
repay $12 million to the World Bank. In- 
flation is running at an estimated 100% 
annual rate, and consumers have long 
faced shortages of everything from food to 
gasoline to toilet paper. While erratic eco- 
nomic policies—price and currency con- 
trols and unpredictable land expropria- 
tions—have sapped the economy, as have 
low international commodity prices, the 
warring contras have also taken their toll, 
particularly in agriculture. The govern- 
ment estimates losses from the guerrilla 
war to be $220 million 

Nicaragua will respond to the embar- 
go by trying to sell its wares somewhere 
else. Doubtless, the Soviet Union will be 
one target: trade between Moscow and 
Managua has already risen from about 
$60 million in 1983 to $165 million last 
year, not counting military aid. Outside 
the Communist orbit, Western Europe 
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Forbidden fruit: Nicaraguan bananas are unloaded from a Mexican vessel in Port Hueneme, Calif. 


and Japan now buy more than 40% of | 


Nicaraguan exports, vs. about 30% in 
1983. Thus Nicaraguan Vice President 
Sergio Ramirez Mercado sounded confi- 
dent last week when he declared that “no 
commercial or economic blockade, what- 
ever its magnitude, is going to put in dan- 
ger the social, economic and political 
projects of the revolution.” Ramirez 
warned that the sanctions would most se- 
riously affect Nicaragua’s private sector, 
which the Sandinistas say still constitutes 
around 60% of the economy 

For Washington, the biggest draw- 
backs of the sanctions may be that they 
push the Sandinistas closer to the Soviet 
Union and give the Nicaraguans an excuse 
to blame the U.S. more than ever for their 
economic failings and their continuing pro- 
Moscow tilt. Says Democratic Representa- 
tive Michael Barnes of Maryland, a consis- 
tent critic of the Administration’s Central 


American policy: “The President has man- 
aged the difficult feat of justifying Daniel 
Ortega’s economic mission to Moscow and 
Eastern Europe by showing that the U.S 
does indeed intend the economic strangu- 
lation of Nicaragua.” 

Barnes’ point is debatable. The timing 
of Ortega’s Moscow journey suggested 
that the possibility of continuing U.S. sup- 
port for the rebels might have had some 
restraining influence on the Sandinistas, 
at least in terms of their diplomatic dis- 
cretion. Indeed, Administration support- 
ers argue, Nicaragua's concessions over 
the past two years—the reduction of aid to 
the guerrilla movement in nearby El Sal- 
vador, the reluctant agreement to hold 
presidential elections (even if they were 
flawed) last November, the acceptance of 
regional peace proposals made under the 
so-called Contadora process by Panama, 
Venezuela, Mexico and Colombia—came 
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Why Sanctions Have Not Worked 


WwW hen Washington first imposed a trade embargo on Cuba in October 1960, it 
hoped to force Havana to abandon Marxism. Today, nearly 25 years later, the 
Cuban government is still Marxist, and it is one of Moscow’s closest allies. The exam- 
ple is mentioned by Carmelo Mesa-Lago, director of the Center for Latin American 
Studies at the University of Pittsburgh, as evidence that trade sanctions are at best 
only temporarily damaging, In the long run, he believes, the embargo against Nica- 
ragua “will not work. History shows it did not work in the case of Cuba.” 

The longest-standing and strictest American trade restrictions are those 
against North Korea, which has been under a U.S. embargo since 1950. Sanc- 
tions against Viet Nam go back to 1954, and those against Kampuchea to 1975. 
These countries and Cuba face an American denial of all trade, travel and fi- 





nance. Various U.S. economic restrictions have been imposed on other countries, 
including Libya, Iran, Iraq, South Ye- 
men, Syria and South Africa. 

But time and again, the restricted 
countries have managed to keep their 
economies intact despite the embar- 
goes. Although the United Nations has 
supported restrictions on the sale of 
weapons to South Africa since 1977, 
that country seems to have suffered few 
adverse effects. Cuba turned to Moscow 
and now sends the bulk of its sugar, the 
country’s leading export, to the Soviet 
Union and the East bloc. 

Embargoes frequently fail because 
other countries provide markets and sup- 
plies. Japan, Canada and Spain have be- 
come Cuba's major non-Communist 
trading partners. When President Carter 
imposed sanctions on grain sales to the 
Soviet Union following the invasion of 
Afghanistan in 1979, Moscow simply 
found new suppliers, principally Argenti- 
na. The U'S. had tried to prevent the sale 
of oil- and gas-pipeline equipment to the 
Soviets to express its disapproval of Soviet 
involvement when martial law was im- 
posed in Poland in late 1981, but Wash- 
ington backed off when its European al- 
lies raised angry protests. The U.S. also 
imposed a variety of sanctions against Poland itself in 1982. Some of these remain, 
such as suspension of most-favored-nation trading status, but others were lifted after 
Poland granted amnesty to political prisoners; there was also evidence that the Polish 
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Up in smoke: Castro's Havanas 





people were hurt more than their government by the sanctions. 

The situation most similar to Nicaragua’s is that of Fidel Castro’s Cuba. 
Some US. officials argue that the Cuban embargo continues to be effective be- 
cause it hampers Havana’s ability to earn hard currency and thus raises the So- 
viet Union's costs of supporting the island country. Because about 85% of Cu- 
ba’s trade is with the Soviets and its East bloc allies, transportation costs are 
high. The U.S. embargo has also forced the Cubans to devote much of their 
light and heavy industry to manufacturing spare parts for their U.S.-built trans- 
portation systems and factories. Indeed, Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs Langhorne A. Motley, who announced his resignation last 
week, declares, “I think that anybody who looks at Cuban affairs can say that 
there has been a significant effect on Cuba as a result of the U.S. embargo.” It 
is counted as a small cost that cigar-smoking Americans have had to do with- 
out—or illegally obtain—Cuba’s prized handmade cigars, which have become 
Castro’s personal symbol. 

There are some differences between Nicaragua and Cuba, to be sure. Nica- 
ragua (pop. 3 million) is smaller than Cuba (pop. 10 million) and has fewer re- 
sources and is a less developed economy. Unlike Cuba, Nicaragua still has a 
large private sector (at least 60% of its economy), which is likely to be severely 
hurt by the U.S. embargo. That is one reason, warns Mesa-Lago, why sanctions 
may serve to rally some Nicaraguans around the very government that Wash- 
ington finds so repugnant. 
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| bloc journey, Democrats led by House 
| Speaker Thomas P. O'Neill met late last 


while U.S. aid to the contras was flowing. 

Despite the congressional refusal for 
the past six months to continue that assis- 
tance, the contra forces, funded in the 
meantime by some Latin American coun- 
tries and by private supporters in the U.S., 
have in fact continued to grow: they now 
number roughly 15,000, Last week some 
5,000 contras were reported to be moving 
back into northern Nicaragua in the face 
of a fierce antiguerrilla offensive mounted 
by the Nicaraguan army. 

The Sandinistas provided their own 
acknowledgment that the contra issue re- 
mains important. In Managua, they bade 
farewell last week to 100 uniformed Cu- 
ban military advisers, who boarded a jet- 
liner for Havana. The Cubans were leav- 
ing in fulfillment of a promise made by 
Ortega last February as part of a Nicara- 
guan “peace offensive” aimed at influenc- 
ing the contra debate. But the ceremony 
was strictly for public consumption: an 
additional 85 Cubans either had arrived 
or were on their way to Nicaragua. The 
Sandinistas say that slightly under 700 
Cuban military advisers remain in the 
country. U.S. estimates run to as many 
as 3,500. 


he Sandinistas clearly felt that the 

public departure ritual was neces- 

sary to reassure Congress that the 

vote against contra aid was the 
right decision. For all its newfound enthu- 
siasm concerning embargoes, the Admin- 
istration is equally convinced that support 
for the rebels remains essential. As one of 
his last official acts last week Langhorne 
A. Motley, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Inter-American Affairs, declared that 
“the President still firmly believes in sup- 
port for the freedom fighters.” Motley, a 
former Alaska real estate developer who 
resigned in order to return to business, has 
had his differences with both hard-liners 
and “ultra liberals,” but had no funda- 
mental disagreements with Administra- 
tion policy on Nicaragua. His replace- 
ment, Elliott Abrams, currently Assistant 
Secretary of State for Human Rights and 
Humanitarian Affairs, is known as an ar- 
ticulate conservative. 

The White House fully intends to raise 
the contra aid issue in Congress again, per- 
haps in two to three weeks. Increasingly 
uneasy as they pondered Ortega’s East 


week to consider that prospect. Afterward, 
O'Neill reiterated his opposition to direct 
contra aid and pronounced the embargo to 
be premature. “Economic embargoes,” 
said the Speaker, “should follow the failure 
of diplomacy rather than following the 
failure of the Reagan Administration to 
get its way in Congress.” Nonetheless, as 
the impact of Ortega’s Moscow pilgrimage 
continued tospread, it seemed that the con- 
tra aid issue might be resurrected sooner 
than anyone expected. —By George Russell. 
Reported by June Erlick/Managua and Johanna 
McGeary/Washington 
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Youll never apprecia 
Merely looking at a Mercury ust 
Cougar isn’t enough for you J 

to appreciate its true beauty. Its sleek, smooth 
lines. Stylish roofline. Sloped windshield. Raised 

rear deck. And aircraft-inspired doors. 

Because each of these, while contributing to 
Cougars undeniably good looks, has a more impor- 
tant function that goes beyond simple cosmetics. 
They each help make Cougar more aerodynamic. 

The Cougars aerodynamic design actually 
helps the car cling to the road for impressive han- 
dling and stability 

And that same beautiful, yet functional, design 
Slices through tne wind to contribute to a 
quieter ride. Improved fuel economy. 
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te how beautiful it is 
oki at : Efficient engine cooling. 
Ng = Andan excellent feel for 


the road. We could tell you lots more about the 
Mercury Cougar. About its long list of standard 
features. About its many attractive options. But you 
can get the whole story in the Cougar catalog. (Call 
1-800-MERCFA for your copy.) 

A Lifetime Service Guarantee is available at par- 
ticipating Lincoln-Mercury dealers. See your local 
Lincoln-Mercury dealer for details. 

sure, the Mercury Cougar is beautiful to look at. 
But take one for a test drive, Or you'll never appreciate 
how beautiful it really is. 
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AT&T makes sure you have all the long dis- And that’s not all. You get savings along with 
tance services you need. all these services. Dial direct state-to-state Sunday- 

Our operators are there for you to call upon 24_~—_—Friday from 5pm-11pm, and you'll save 40%. 
hours a day. To help with collect or person-to-person All weekend till 5pm Sunday and every 
calls, and to give immediate credit for wrong night from 11pm till 8am, save 60%. (Different 
numbers. discounts apply to Alaska.) 

Because AT&T has over 100 years of experience Plus, AT&T has special programs and plans to 
providing quality long distance service, you know help make your long distance dollar go even further. 
your calls will sound as close as next door. Who says you can’t have it all? 


Reach out and touch someone. 


The more you hear the better we sound: Afst 
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Torching Towns 


Christian villages are overrun 


moke spewed skyward from a cluster 

of Christian villages around the port 
of Sidon last week as Druze and Muslim 
forces, victors in a fresh outburst of fight- 
ing in Lebanon’s ten-year-old civil war, 
put the torch to the plundered shops, 
homes and schools of Christians. 
Throughout the week, as militiamen from 
at least three different factions took over 
the region, residents of Beirut and Sidon 
drove into the villages to join in the loot- 
ing. They loaded their cars and pickup 
trucks with furniture and clothing, raided 
vegetable gardens and stripped an entire 
banana plantation before returning home. 
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Leader Walid Jumblatt, to “cleanse the 
area of the Lebanese Forces.” These in 
the past had been allied with Israel. The 
Druze, however, have long sought to con- 
trol the territory north of Sidon in order to 
give them access to the sea. 

United Nations refugee officials esti- 
mated that between 10,000 and 20,000 
Christians were made homeless by the 
fighting. It was the Christians’ worst set- 
back since the Chouf Mountain war in 
1983, when more than 100,000 were dis- 
placed as a result of Druze victories fol- 
lowing the Israeli pullout from the moun- 
tains. The fighting cast a shadow over 
Lebanon's few moments of joy last week. 
They came when Israel pulled back its 
troops from the port city of Tyre, which 
has been occupied since the first day of 
the Israeli invasion of Lebanon on June 6, 
1982. As Israeli tanks withdrew, Shi'ite 


A Muslim militiaman watches as belongings of Christians are burned in a village near Sidon 





The plundering cast a shadow over one of the few moments of joy in Lebanon. 


Some shawled women squatted in door- 
ways, laying claim to the possessions in- 
side and, in some cases, even the house. 

Most of the Christians had fled inland 
to the Christian stronghold of Jezzine and 
south to the Israeli security zone before 
the advancing militias swept into their 
villages. Christian leaders, however, 
claimed that 70 people, mainly the elderly 
who stayed behind, had been slaughtered. 
Indeed, the invaders, in the first flush of 
victory, shot at anything that moved, in- 
cluding dogs and donkeys. 

The Christian villages east of Sidon 
began to fall to the Muslim forces two 
weeks ago, soon after several hundred 
Christian militiamen belonging to the 
Lebanese Forces pulled out of the heights 
above Sidon. Less than 48 hours later, 
Muslim militiamen stormed up the hills 
and captured several Christian villages. A 
few days later, Druze militiamen struck at 
other Christian villages in the region just 
north of Sidon and the Awali River. The 
Operation was necessary, said Druze 








Amal militiamen drove in to a huge wel- 
come from the residents of Tyre. The 
fighters began rounding up collaborators, 
although Daoud Daoud, an Amal leader, 
insisted that “now is a time for pity. Col- 
laborators who do not have blood on their 
hands will be forgiven.” 

The Israeli withdrawal, which com- 
pleted the second phase of a three-phase 
pullout from Lebanon, was also greeted 
with relief by the Israelis. The Tyre region 
had been one of the most hazardous of the 
occupation, with roadside bombs and am- 
bushes becoming almost routine. Israeli 
forces remain in a buffer zone stretching 
along the frontier, but they are expected 
to pull out altogether no later than early 
June. Some Israeli analysts, however, are 
questioning whether the military pres- 
ence can be ended entirely. The betting is 
that the Israeli army will continue to op- 
erate on both sides of the border for some 
time to come. — By Marguerite Johnson. 
Reported by John Borrell/Beirut and Roland 
Flamini/Jerusalem 
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ETHIOPIA 
Homeless Again 


Thousands on a long march 








he orders came without warning. Late 

last month Ethiopian officials at Ib- 
net, one of the largest of the drought- 
parched country’s 200 famine-relief cen- 
ters, suddenly announced that most of the 
camp’s 58,000 residents had to return, 
within twelve hours, to their homes. For 
thousands of the refugees, including old 
people and some weakened by starvation, 
the order meant a walk of up to two weeks 
through some of Africa's most rugged ter- 
rain. Hundreds, therefore, resisted the 
move, protesting that they would rather 
die in the camp than face the ordeals of 
the open road. At that, soldiers began 
herding refugees out of the camp and set- 
ting fire to their huts. Two people were 
beaten to death in a struggle with troop- 
ers, and 17 other refugees were found 
dead near Ibnet once the evacuation 
began. 

The full story of the forced move be- 
came clearer last week when foreign relief 
workers at Ibnet informed a visiting dele- 
gation of United Nations and Ethiopian 
Officials. The government of Colonel 
Mengistu Haile Mariam denied the ac- 
counts. The evacuation, it said, had actu- 
ally begun a month earlier, with several 
thousand people leaving each week. The 
army had not been involved; as for the fire 
that consumed shelters, officials variously 
described it as an accident, a precaution 
against an outbreak of cholera, and the 
work ofa demented arsonist. The authori- 
ties insisted that departing refugees were 
given rations to sustain them on their 
walk and that they would receive seeds for 
planting once they reached their homes. 

The explanation did have some foun- 
dation. Cholera outbreaks were reported 
over a month ago in several other famine- 
relief camps; given the unusually large 
population at Ibnet, the danger of disease 
was considered especially acute. The gov- 
ernment’s encouragement of planting be- 
fore the seasonal rains also made sense, at 
least in principle. “If these people are go- 
ing to harvest in the next few months,” 
said Father Jack Finucane, the field di- 
rector of Concern, an Irish relief agency, 
who visited Ibnet last week, “this is the 
time they should go back home. There is 
very little hope for them in the camp.” 

Even so, said Kurt Jansson, the U.N. 
Assistant Secretary-General in charge of 
emergency operations in Ethiopia, after 
inspecting Ibnet, the evacuation was car- 
ried out with “too much haste and inade- 
quate preparation.” At week’s end relief 
workers reported that at least 30,000 refu- 
gees were “missing” and still presumed to 
be on the road. For half of them, warned 
M. Peter McPherson, administrator of the 
US. Agency for International Develop- | 
ment, the walk could amount to a “death 
sentence.” = 
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VIET NAM 


A Gathering of Ghosts 


Memories of a grim war still divide an uncertain country 


en years, almost to the minute, after a 
U.S. helicopter whisked the last 
American officials out of Viet Nam at the 
end of a long and bloody war, the anniver- 
sary parade began. Along appropriately 


named 30th of April Street, in the heart of 


Ho Chi Minh City, the former Saigon, 
there flowed last week a motley assort- 
ment of patriotic props. Goose-stepping 
soldiers marched in front of children wav- 
ing hoops and colored handkerchiefs 
Leftover U.S.-made armored personnel 
carriers followed rumbling Soviet-built 
T-54 tanks. Roller skaters mingled with 
medal-bedecked veterans, motorcyclists 
and workers bearing a picture of Ho Chi 
Minh hoisting barbells above a legend 
that exhorted, LET EVERYONE DO EXER- 
CISES IN THE MORNING 

Jubilant and eclectic, yet a little rag- 
ged with the tatterdemalion feel of a coun 
ty fair, Viet Nam’s show of national pride 
captured perfectly, if unwittingly, the 
country’s paradoxical fate: having pre- 
vailed over a superpower, Viet Nam has 
yet to come wholly to grips with itself. The 
nine aging Politburo members who waved 
suffly from a reviewing stand could relish 
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the memory of how they had stripped the 
American Goliath of $150 billion, 58,022 
lives and, fora while, some of its self-confi- 
dence. But ten years after its moment of 
glory, the Socialist Republic of Viet Nam 
has little else to cheer about. Its army, the 
world’s fourth largest (1.2 million men), 
remains at war and on alert: 160,000 of its 
troops are trying to subdue resistance 
fighters in neighboring Kampuchea, while 
another 650,000 men keep an uneasy 
peace along the Chinese border. The re- 
laxed, Westward-looking laissez-faire of 
the South has yet to be completely assimi- 
lated within the socialist puritanism of the 
North. And despite $2 billion in aid from 
the Soviet Union each year, Viet Nam re- 
mains desperately poor 

Even the staging of last week’s festivi- 
lies suggested that victory was, in some re- 
spects, Pyrrhic. To bring its triumph 
home to the world once again, xenopho- 
bic Viet Nam, which allowed all of 252 
tourists to enter in 1983, welcomed 400 
journalists and technicians from abroad, 
most of them American (see PRESS). To 
many observers, the willingness to accom- 
modate the newsmen underlined Hanoi’s 








Marching to their own beat: members of the world’s fourth-largest army during the Liberation Parade in Ho Chi Minh City = 


eagerness to restore relations with Wash- 
ington. For all its efforts, however, Viet 
Nam’s peace offensive seemed unlikely to 
gain any ground 

Ambivalence, indeed, seemed to be a 
keynote of the celebrations. Just before 
the parade got under way, Nguyen Van 
Linh, Communist Party secretary for Ho 


| Chi Minh City, rose to celebrate Viet 


Nam’s place “among the vanguard fight- 
ers for mankind's lofty ideals” and to ex- 
tol its success in “overturning the global 
counterrevolutionary strategy of U.S. im- 
perialism.”” But even Linh could not over- 
look the signs of decay around him. In Ho 
Chi Minh City (pop. 3.5 million) the walls 
of many houses are cracked, and the elec- 
tricity supply is a sometime thing. Thou- 
sands sleep on the unswept sidewalks, and 
official corruption is said to be worse than 
ilever was 

The war, said Linh, left in its wake “a 
million unemployed and a large contin- 
gent of prostitutes, drug addicts, vaga- 
bonds and hooligans.” Ten years later, he 
claimed, “the reactionary and depraved 
neocolonialist culture, which has spoiled 
so much of our youth, remains our most 
acute and persistent danger.” 

Certainly, Ho Chi Minh City today 
preserves much of the resourcefulness of 
the Saigon of old, like a fading madam 
who still has jewelry to sell. Pedicab driv- 
ers offer Western passengers “beautiful 
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young girls,” while street entrepreneurs 
compete to buy dollars at several times 
the official (100 to 1) rate. In the black 
market along Nguyen Hue Street, a few 
trendsetters wearing body shirts, designer 
Jeans and modish sunglasses wander 
among stalls crammed with the latest in 
color TVs and stereo systems 
Above all, memories from the days of 
the war still linger. Just off what used to 
be Tu Do Street (renamed Dong Khoi 
Street), an attractive 52-year-old woman 
serves drinks in a bar that used to be 
known as the Casino. Once upon a time 
she owned a bar herself, she remembers 
with a smile, and played cards over the 
counter with G.I.s. Now she ekes out a liv- 
ing by peddling goods sent her by Ameri- 
can friends. What little money she has 
earned she has lost in trying, and failing, 
three times to escape the country. Still, ' 
she says wistfully, “if I can save some - 
money, maybe I will try again.” 
Variations on that theme are heard 
throughout a land divided by its memory 
Ona ferry from My Tho to Ben Tre, a slen- 
der man in his 40s tells TIME Photographer 
Dirck Halstead about his training in New 
Mexico for the South Vietnamese army 
Now, he says, he works on a collective 
farm, digging ditches and planting crops 
Is his life better? “I think it is better now,” 
he says, his eyes darting nervously toward 
the other passengers. Then, lowering his 
voice, he confesses that it is worse. “Every- 
one is so poor. The former regime was no 
good, I know, but now there is no hope.” 


uring the anniversary celebrations, 

some journalists were entertained at 
the home of Brigadier General Nguyen 
Huu Hanh, who was briefly Deputy Chief 
of Staff of the South Vietnamese army, 
though rumored to have ties with the Viet 
Cong Communist insurgents. Under the 
new regime he enjoys a token position, 
but no power. Now he ruminated about 
shortages—food and gasoline and elec- 
tricity—in a grand old house that was half 
empty, thick with dust, and stifling under 
a broken fan 

Prisoners of a different kind are the in- 
mates—mostly former government offi- 


y : Mementos of the war: a statue at My Lai, the Cu Chi tunnels, remnants of a Catholic school in Quang Tri 
cials and military officers (an estimated . 
10,000 countrywide)—of a showcase “re- 


A: os rr. - 
education center” outside Ho Chi Minh 1 ,. -~e 7 
City that is prettily landscaped with lotus j bk » A ae 
ponds and lyrical gardens. The frightened- } pA ‘ 

looking men, sallow-faced and hollow- 
eyed, have been forbidden to answer seri- 
ous questions. Off to one side, however, one 
of them drops his guard for a moment. His 
crime, he says, was trying to flee the coun- 
try; his punishment, he adds, is just. 

Even those who benefit from the new 
order seem split in their allegiances. |: 
Many of the youngest of the new corps of |= 
Viet Nam’s leaders are steadfast in their |: 
defense of the system. Still, something of 
their restlessness comes through. “I have 
to live very correctly,” explains a young 
official. “I cannot flirt too much, and | 
must respect older people. I must be very 
popular, and I cannot have too many lux- 
uries. If I don’t like this driver”—he mo- 
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tions to the man at the wheel—"I must 

| talk to him anyway. I also must dress 
properly. We cannot have too many levels 
to our personalities.” 

Unequivocal devotion to the system is 
to be found mainly, it seems, among the 
quiet, leathery revolutionaries who fought 
the war and who tend not to talk much 

| about the travails that hardened their 
commitment. Some of their relatives 
share that strength. At Cu Chi, where en- 
tire families once lived in a Viet Cong- 
built labyrinth of tunnels that snaked 
along for more than 100 miles beneath 
US. bases, Nguyen Thi Tu, 60, sells fruit 
to visitors. “I feel better than before,” says 
the bony woman. “We have complete 
freedom, We can work anywhere. We are 
not afraid of anything.” 

Not afraid, perhaps, but sometimes 
bitter. Villagers around Ben Tre talk of 
defoliants—Agent Orange—sprayed by 





provided the main source of their income. 
Vo Van Canh, 49, a former Viet Cong. 
points to his 17-year-old son, who has the 
arrested development of a two-year-old, 





the Tu Du Women’s Hospital in Ho Chi 
Minh City, Dr. Nguyen Thi Ngoc says her 
studies, though not conclusive, suggest 
that women exposed to the defoliants 
have 15 times as many fetal deaths as 
those who were not exposed, 


a river at Ben Tre, children fish from 
the bow of a half-submerged U.S. patrol 
boat; the deck gun is shrouded in laundry. 
Near the northern port of Da Nang, where 
a scattering of Soviet and Polish tourists 
sunbathe on quiet beaches, hillsides are 
dotted with the carcasses of U.S. armor. At 
Camp Holloway, in the Central High- 
lands, youngsters play outside the old US. 
barracks, while visitors can still make out 
THE SWAMP scrawled across the wall of the 
club in which helicopter pilots used to un- 
wind. And outside the shattered Citadel in 
the ancient capital of Hue, where thou- 
sands of soldiers and civilians were killed, 
the air still seems touched by the sickly 
smell of death. 

The US. legacy is written most ur- 
gently, and perhaps most hauntingly, in 
the faces of the Amerasian children who 
cling with desperation to almost any for- 
eigner they encounter. Before opening Ho 
Chi Minh City’s doors to Western news- 
men, the government tried to shut away 
many of these children in a nearby deten- 
tion center. Last week one boy, barely in 
his teens, who had escaped the roundup, 
began holding onto an American journal- 
ist, writing down what looked like a G.I. 
serial number and repeating, over and 
over, “Papa,” Within minutes, a police- 
man seized the boy and dragged him 
away in handcuffs. By then, however, 
the plaintiveness of his appeal, like 
the toughness of his country, had left its 





mark. —By Pico lyer. Reported by 
James Willwerth/Ho Chi Minh City 
5 oe aa 


US. aircraft killing the coconut trees that | 


the result, says Vo, of dioxin poisoning. At | 


he ghosts of war linger everywhere. On 
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THE PHILIPPINES 


What “the Crying Lady” Saw © 


A frightened eyewitness describes the murder of Aquino 





oments after Opposition Leader 

Benigno (“Ninoy”) Aquino Jr. was 
assassinated at the Manila airport on 
Aug. 21, 1983, a Philippine camera crew 
captured the anguished face of a young 
woman. To the reporter who questioned 
her, she replied, “They have killed 
Aquino. Why are you not crying yet?” 
Last week Rebecca Quijano. 32, now 
known as “the crying lady.” became the 
first civilian eyewitness of the shooting to 
testify in the Manila courtroom where the 
armed forces Chief of Staff, General Fabi- 
an Ver, 24 other soldiers and one civilian 
are being tried for Aquino’s murder. The 





Rebecca Quijano testifying in Manila 
“Dont talk or you ll get in trouble.” 


26 are also accused of the murder of Ro- 
lando Galman, who was identified by the 
military as a Communist agent and 
Aquino’s killer. 

Quijano was a passenger on the China 
Airlines flight that carried Aquino home 
after three years of exile in the U.S. She 
told the court fhat she was looking 
through a window of the plane when she 
saw a soldier wearing a nameplate identi- 
fying him as a military policeman about 
three-quarters of the way down an exit 
stairway, “pointing a gun at the back of 
the head of Aquino, and at the same time, 
a shot was fired.” 

Her testimony, which was dismissed 
by the defense as not worth cross-exam- 
ining, was in sharp contrast to the eyewit- 
ness accounts given to an investigating 
commission, the Agrava board, by the 
soldiers who escorted Aquino from the 
plane. They insisted that Galman. a 
small-time gangster, suddenly appeared 
and fired the fatal shots as Aquino 
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| this month. Four other witnesses’ appear- 





| representatives of the defendants had of- 
| fered bribes to the stepdaughter. Said 








walked across the tarmac. Galman, in 
turn, was then shot by security officers. 
Chief Prosecutor Manuel Herrera, who 
escorted the terrified Quijano into the 
Sandiganbayan, the court where the trial 
was in its eleventh week, did not ask her 
to name the assassin. But Herrera specu- 
lated that he could be Metrocom Consta- 
ble Rogelio Moreno, who walked down 
the airplane stairway behind Aquino. 
Quijano’s account is the strongest evi- 
dence offered yet by the prosecution, 
which is expected to wrap up its case later 





ances were canceled after they recanted 
the testimony they had made before the 
Agrava board, whose reports to President 
Ferdinand Marcos led to the trial. One 
witness, an airline employee, said at first 
that he had seen someone pointing a gun 
at the back of Aquino’s head on the plane 
ramp; later he swore that before the 
shooting, a gun had been pointed at him 
and he had fainted. Even Galman’s step- 
daughter recanted after having told the 
Agrava board that her mother disap- 
peared, following a summons from Gen- 
eral Ver, three months after the shooting. 
The Galman family lawyer charged that 





Andres Narvasa, the Agrava board's gen- 
eral counsel: “They [the witnesses] have 
become convinced it would be unhealthy 
for them to speak out.” 

That explanation was supported by 
Quijano, who said that she had been 
threatened before the trial. She said that 
as she spoke to reporters in the airport 
moments after the shooting, Colonel Vi- | 
cente Tigas, one of the defendants, fore- 
ibly pulled her away and whispered, 
“Don’t talk or you'll get in trouble.” 

Quijano had offered several times to 
testify before the Agrava board. Each 
time, however, she failed to appear for an 
interview. Last December, when she was 
arrested and charged with five counts of 
minor fraud, she was publicly identified 
as the missing witness in the Aquino case. 
But she returned to hiding after her re- 
lease from government custody and the 
dismissal of all but one of the charges. 

What finally brought her forward, she 
told TIME last week, was the belief that 
going public might be her safest alterna- 
tive. Said Quijano: “I have no way out. I 
could not lead a normal life.” She endured 
a chilling moment during her testimony 
when there was a brief power failure. 
As the courtroom was suddenly plunged 
into darkness, Quijano clutched Prosecu- 
tor Herrera’s arm tightly and pleaded, 
“Please don’t leave me here.’ Minutes lat- 
er, the trial resumed. —By Janice Castro. 
Reported by Sandra Burton and Nelly Sindayen/ 
Manila 
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That's easy. Just go to 
your nearest Honda Power 
Equipment Dealer and ask 
about the full line of Hondas 
you'll never see on the street: 


Honda Lawn Tractors. 
The Hondas you ride on the 
grass. With our own auto- 
matic clutch for smooth shift- 
ing. 4-stroke engine standard. 
And IOHP or 13HP models 
available. 


Honda Generators. 
The portable powerplants. 
Ina full line from 500 to 
6500W maximum output. 
All featuring Honda’s quiet, 
efficient engine. Great for 
running away from home 
with your favorite appliances. 
Or running almost anything 
in the house when.the 
power’s down. 


Honda Lawn Mowers. 
The world’s most advanced 
rotary mowers, with the 
worlds most advanced 
mower engine: The Over- 
head Valve. Great for 
durability, fuel economy, 
size and lightness. Easy 
to start. Easy to maintain. 
Easy to operate. Some with 
Roto-Stop™ for stopping 
the blade but not the engine. 
Choosé from 3.5HP to 5HP. 
Side or rear discharge. 



























Honda Tillers. Honda Outboards. Honda Snowblowers. 
With the ground-breaking For play you don't have to As reliable as next winter’s 

power of Honda’s durable work at. With our popular snowfall, thanks to Honda's 
4-stroke engine. Also easy to _4-stroke engine, gas and oil — famous Overhead Valve 

) start, easy tomaneuver and never mix. Oil never burns. —_ engine— smaller and lighter 
easy to buy because there's No smoky, water-polluting ex- than any comparable 4-stroke 

| one for everyone: 2.4HP to haust. Quiet, smooth-running. youve known. Ask about 
7HP. Front or rear tine. For _ Greater fuel efficiency. And — “Tracks,” a Honda feature 

| “city farmer” to professional. four models to choose from, _ for superb traction. From 





from 2HP to 9.9HP 3.5HP to 7HP Wheels or 
. tracks. Snowthrower or 
Snowblower. 
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How to find six Hondas 
for your two-car garage. 


Go to your nearest Honda 
Power Equipment Dealer. 
Because he services what he 
sells and he knows what he 
services. He also has all the 
nifty extras you might want 
to add to your Honda. 

To find your nearest dealer, 
check your Yellow Pages. Here's 
the short form: 


Lawn Mowers/Tillers 
Look under “Lawn Mowers” 
Listed as 
“Honda Mowers & Tillers” 


Lawn Tractors 
Look under “Lawn Mowers” 
Listed as a caption within 
“Honda Mowers & Tillers” 


Snowblowers 
Look under 
“Snow Removal Equipment” 
Listed as “Honda Snowblowers” 


Generators 
Look under 
“Generators/Electric” 
Listed as “Honda Generators” 


Outboards 
Look under “Outboard Motors” 
Listed as “Honda Outboards” 





It’s a Honda 
For optimum safety and performance, we recommend you read the owner’s manual before operating your Honda Power Equipment. ©1985 American Honda Motor Co., Inc. 
Availability subject to change. Check with your local Honda dealer. Or write Honda Power Equipment, 100 W. Alondra Blvd., Gardena, CA 90247 
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POLAND 
Melees on May Day 


The Polish flag last week [ 
became a heartbreaking 
symbol of the profound dif- 
ferences dividing the country. 
In the port city of Gdansk a 
few hundred people joined 
the official May Day parade 
and unfurled a long banner 
proclaiming SOLIDARITY IS 
FIGHTING. Suddenly flag- 
carrying onlookers. in reality 
plainclothes police, waded 
into the intruders, using the flagstaffs as clubs. They were quickly 
followed by ZOMO riot police and water cannons. Later in the day, 
other illegal demonstrations turned into full-blown street fights be- 
tween young protesters and ZOMO; scores were injured. 

In Warsaw 7,000 Solidarity supporters gathered outside the 
church of St. Stanislaw Kostka, where Father Jerzy Popieluszko, the 
priest murdered last year by security police, once preached and now 
lies buried. This time there was no violence. They marched for al- 
most two hours until riot police blocked their progress. On Friday 
the Polish government expelled two American diplomats, William 
Harwood, a first secretary of the U.S. embassy in Warsaw, and Da- 
vid Hopper, the consul in Cracow. The diplomats, accused of partic- 
ipating in a protest outside Cracow, insisted they were merely ob- 
servers. In retaliation, Washington expelled four Polish diplomats. 











Show of solidarity in Warsaw 


Blast at Midnight 


At 14 minutes after midnight, according to a night watch- 
man at a nearby building, a white Toyota van pulled up behind 
the headquarters of the Belgian Business Federation in Brussels. 
Two men jumped from the vehicle, set it on fire, then fled, scat- 
tering handbills along the way. When firemen arrived on the 
scene a few minutes later, the van exploded, killing two of the 
fire fighters. The blast also injured twelve passersby. Belgian 
Justice Minister Jean Gol called the incident part of a concerted, 
Continent-wide terrorist campaign. Four other bombs also went 
off last week in Cologne and Diisseldorf, West Germany, intend- 
ed to protest the economic summit of the major industrialized 
nations. 

In the leaflets left by the Brussels terrorists, a group calling 
itself the Fighting Communist Cells claimed responsibility for 
the blast. The organization is believed to have links with other 
leftist. terrorist. organizations. including Action Directe in 
France and the West German Red Army Faction. Bereaved 
Brussels firemen responded by issuing their own communiqué, 
declaring, “We mourn our comrades, cowardly assassinated this 
night. The First of May will not be a holiday for some 1,000 
Brussels workers, the fire fighters.” 


Dene’s Fast Track 


Chinese Leader Deng Xiaoping has long been pushing for a 
transfusion of younger blood into the ranks of his country’s aging 
leadership. Now Peking appears to have taken a major step in the 
gradual switch to a new generation. The People’s Daily reported 
last week that nearly 1,000 “young and dependable cadres” had 
been selected as reserve leaders at provincial and ministerial levels 
and more than 10,000 others had been chosen for lesser positions 
in prefectures, cities and other government departments. 








Many of the appointees will be replacing officials who have 
been encouraged to retire by such sweeteners as pensions equal 
to their salaries, permission to keep their apartments, and the 
use of government cars. Party General Secretary Hu Yaobang 
estimates that by next year nearly 2 million bureaucrats will 
have retired. About 800 top people will be replaced in May and 
June. And next September, the Communist Party’s Central 
Committee will probably be enlarged to bring in about a hun- 
dred younger members. Taking the cue, Party Secretary Hu, 69, 
has hinted at his choice for his own successor: Hu Qili, 55, now a 
high-ranking member of the party secretariat. 





THE NETHERLANDS 
The Pope’s Rancorous Trip 


“My name is Popie Jopie./ I happi- 
ly travel ‘round,/ And always when | Fi5000 
arrive/ I spontaneously kiss the ground HELOMING 
...” Soruns last week's fifth-most-pop- Bans 
ular song on Holland's hit parade. The 
mild piece of satire contains a punster’s 
slap at Pope John Paul II: popie jopie is 
a Dutch expression meaning obnox- 
ious. The song is but one indication of 
the hostility that will greet the Pontiff 
when he arrives in the Netherlands on 
Saturday for a four-day visit. More dis- 
turbing are the threats of violence. 
Dutch authorities have mobilized 12,000 police for what will be the 
country’s biggest and most costly security operation. In Amster- 
dam, police have already arrested two young men for displaying 
posters offering a $4,200 reward for John Paul's assassination. 

The purpose of the Pope's visit is to defend orthodox church 
| teachings before Holland’s more than 5.6 million Catholics, whose 
| freethinking clergy have been heavily influenced since Vatican II 
by Calvinist individualism and Protestant independence. 

To papal advisers, the animosity with which the Pontiff will 
be received only underscores the need for the journey. John Paul, 
says one, “sincerely believes he can help promote reconciliation 
within the church.” 











An infamous poster 


Fore at the Ming Tombs 


“Letting a hundred flowers blossom,” said Chairman Mao, is 
a sure sign of “a flourishing socialist culture.” Interpreting the 
Chairman’s thought anew, with a view toward tourism, China is 
busily establishing golf courses. Ground was broken last week for 
one in the Valley of the Ming Tombs, 30 miles from Peking, by 
Politburo Member Wang Zhen. As Wang, 76, chopped away 
with a wedge on a slope that will soon sprout Kentucky blue- 
grass, a controversy was simmering over the selection of the site. 
i Preservationists see a development 
sate od that will eventually include ski slopes, lux- 
‘| ury hotels and a racetrack as a desecration 
of a historic site. When the course is com- 
pleted by a Japanese-Chinese consortium 
sometime next year, the cry of “Fore!” 
may be faintly heard at the nearby tomb of 
Emperor Xi Zong, who ruled from 1620 to 
1627. Even Xi, who is remembered for 
| turning over power toa eunuch, would un- 
doubtedly relish the stately rhythms of the 
royal and ancient sport. His modern-day 
counterparts will surely appreciate a game 
in which handicaps allow players of differ- 
ent abilities to compete as equals. 
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Wang Zhen swings 
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~~ Economy & Business — 


Teenage Orphans 
Of the Job Boom 


Unemplo yment rages among minority youths 





ince its beginning in 1982, the U.S. 

economic recovery has been some- 

thing of a big, boisterous back-to- 
work bash. The growth binge has provided 
more than 4 million new jobs. But one 
group, minority teenagers, has found the 
door to the party all but slammed in its 
face. The chronic inability of these young 
people to get jobs, even during a boom 
time, has become one of the most painful 
and persistent economic problems facing 
the U.S. Says Robert Coard, executive di- 
rector of Action for Boston Community 
Development: “This syndrome is having a 
terrible impact on the morale of the minor- 
ity community and this city in general.” 

All teenagers, not just minority 
youths, tend to have more trouble than 
adults finding work. But black and His- 
panic youngsters have the worst trouble of 
all. Many lack the reading and speaking 
skills to handle today’s service-industry 
jobs or the connections to find them. Even 
geography has become a barrier. Reason: 
inner- ~cily neighborhoods offer relatively 
few openings compared with the suburbs, 
where jobs have been sprouting like dan- 
delions, Frustration has caused a lot of 
minority youngsters to quit looking. Says 
Marcia Saunders, director of the Dade 
County, Fla., affirmative action program: 
“There's a tremendous number of kids 
with no hope in the job market. And in 
this community, drugs are claiming a lot 
of them. It’s just a horror.” 

The Labor Department reported last 
week that the general unemployment rate 
in April was 7.3%, the same as in March 
Of more than 8.4 million Americans out 
of work, white 16- to 19-year-olds account 
for | million and black youths for 360,000 
But while the ranks of unemployed white 
youths are large, they have a relatively 
better chance of finding work. The white 
youth jobless rate in April was 14.9% 
compared with 39% for black teenagers. 

Any weakness in the economy would 
make the plight of minority youths even 
| worse. The Commerce Department re- 

ported last week that the index of leading 
economic indicators, a gauge that at- 
tempts to predict future business trends, 
dropped .2% in March, portending slug- 
gishness for the rest of the year. 

President Reagan has called black 
teenage joblessness “a national tragedy,” 
and in March he sent Congress a bill that 








would allow employers to pay youngsters 
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a summer wage of $2.50 an hour instead 
of the regular $3.35 minimum wage. In his 
first major speech as Labor Secretary, 
William Brock last week promoted the 
President's plan for a summer-long sub- 
minimum wage for young people. The 
Administration claims that it would re- 
duce costs for businessmen and inspire 
them to hire some 400,000 more workers. 

The Reagan proposal has garnered 
support from several influential groups, 
notably the National Conference of Black 
Mayors. Says Elijah Anderson, associate 
professor of sociology at the University of 
Pennsylvania: “The stakes are so high, we 
can’tafford not to try it.” The FW. Wool- 
worth chain, which now employs upwards 
of 2,500 teens as custodians, cashiers and 
stock clerks, says it could add more work- 
ers if labor costs were lower. Remarks 
Audrey Freedman, a labor economist for 
the Conference Board, a Manhattan re- 
search group: “Maybe we'll see young the- 
ater ushers showing us to our seats again, 
or supermarket baggers who will carry 
groceries to our cars.” 

Opposition to the plan is strong, how- 
ever, and Congress in the past two years 
has twice rejected similar Reagan propos- 


als. The AFL-CIO argues that a submini- 
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mum wage would cause adults to lose jobs 
to youngsters, though the Reagan bill pro- 
vides heavy penalties for employers who 
substitute youths for current employees 
The notion of a $2.50 wage also angers 


| youngsters lucky enough to have jobs 


Says Eva Silva, 17, a Houston honor stu- 
dent who works part time at an amuse- 
ment park and helps support her family 
“That would be terrible for me. I'd like to 
see who wants to lower the minimum 
wage. I don't think they know what it’s 
like to struggle.” 

One of the most perplexing aspects of 
minority teenage unemployment is that it 
is Occurring at a time when some employ- 
ers are desperate to hire new workers. At 
San Mateo High School, outside San | 
Francisco, a bulletin board is plastered 
with colored index cards advertising at 
least 60 local openings. Fast-food restau- 
rants in suburban Atlanta have so much 
difficulty finding people that some are of- 
fering as much as $7 an hour 

The seeming paradox of youth unem- 
ployment and job shortages is partly a re- 
sult of what sociologists in their inimitable 
Jargon call spatial mismatch. Inner-city 
neighborhoods lost most of their low- 
skilled work when firms moved outside 
cilies. Job-hungry enterprises ranging 
from new high-tech firms to taco stands 
are now often in the suburbs. The minor- 
ity youths, though, still live downtown 
They often have trouble commuting to 
suburban jobs because cities like Atlanta 
and Dallas offer poor mass transit. In at 
least one city, Boston, an industry council 
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Chicago youngsters hoping for summer work lined 


ry last month guaranteed a summer job to 
every 14- to 18-year-old who wants one 
The District of Columbia, which expects 
to employ 23,000 youths this season, up 
about 9% from last year, will have to add 
another $1 million to its $6 million sum- 
mer-jobs budget in order to fulfill the 
mayor's pledge. In Chicago, youngsters 
lined up by the thousands last week as of- 
ficials began taking applications for 
23,600 summer jobs the city will offer. An 
estimated 200,000 disadvantaged Chicago 
youths, however, are expected to be look- 
ing for work this season 

As federal money for job programs 
dries up, local officials will be asking cor- 
porations to carry more of the burden 
Says Jesse Rhone, an office manager for 
the Texas employment commission: “Un- 
til the private sector assumes greater re- 
sponsibility to employ these youths, the 
problem is not going to go away.” Chicago 
Mayor Harold Washington will soon ap- 
pear in local TV and radio ads in which 
he implores businessmen to “hire the fu- 
ture.” In New York City, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance has taken charge of a proj- 
ect in which companies will employ 
30,000 youths this summer in exchange 
for federal income tax credits 























wo decades ago, when America’s 
inner cities were ravaged by riots, 
public interest was riveted on job- 
wo . lessness as a prime problem of the black 
up last week to apply for 23,600 seasonal positions that the city plans to offer this year community. But after the cities cooled 
| down, attention waned, even though un- 
has responded by starting a bus service | joblessness, but there is a disagreement | employment remains high. Since blacks 
that hauls urban youngsters to the high- | over who should provide it. The Reagan | have gained more political power in ma- 
tech area along Route 128, where they | Administration has cut back sharply on | jor cities, the danger posed by youth un- 
find work running word processors and | the federal employment programs and | employment today does not seem to be 
entering data into computers. wants to trim them still more. In its pro- | mass violence. The peril is rather that 
In addition to the problem of job loca- | posed budget for fiscal 1986, the Adminis- | thousands of young people are drifting 
tion, minority teenagers are frequently | tration wiped out the Job Corps, a $600 | into a netherworld of unemployment, 
not being prepared by schools for modern, | million-a-year program designed to help | welfare and crime from which they will 
service-industry work. Even when they | the hard-core unemployed not escape. Says Frank Slobig, director of 
have the ability to handle a job, minority The Administration prefers a federal | the Roosevelt Centennial Youth Project, 
youths may lack the social skills to land it, | program called the Job Training Partner- | a Washington-based group: “We are cre- 
Says Dade County’s Saunders: “If some- ship Act, which gives grants to state and | ating a permanent class of young adults 
one isn’t presentable or doesn’t speak | community agencies so that they can tai- | who may never overcome the system's 
well, employers can’t be bothered.” And | lor the training to local needs. Some mu- | neglect.” — By Stephen Koepp. Reported 
while suburban youths often get jobs | nicipal governments have made it a top by Gisela Bolte/Washington and Thomas 
through parents or family friends, that is | priority. Washington Mayor Marion Bar- | McCarroll/New York, with other bureaus 
usually impossible for urban youngsters 
who live among the unemployed 4 ou 
Some minority youths who cannot 
find work turn to the underground econo- 
my to earn money. That may mean illegal 
occupations; an estimated 25% of black 
teenage income in urban areas comes 
from crime. But other youngsters apply 
conspicuous creativity to their plight, set- 
ting up sidewalk businesses that range 
from break-dancing shows to the sale of 
batteries and blank cassette tapes. In Bal- 
limore, unemployed youths known as 
Squeegee Kids began washing auto wind- 
shields at stoplights in exchange for tips 
The city council created a furor in the 
black community last month when it out- 
lawed the practice, calling it dangerous 
for the youths and an intimidating nui- 
sance for motorists. 
Nearly everyone agrees that training 
is the long-term answer to minority youth 
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A Mix of Microchips and Pasta 


Olivetti's De Benedetti makes some surprising acquisitions 


Do electric typewriters go well with 
pasta? Will photocopiers blend with ham- 
| burgers? Far from being a recipe for cor- 
porate indigestion, this is just the kind of 
formula favored by Carlo De Benedetti, 
50, chairman of Olivetti, Italy’s giant 
maker of office automation and data-pro- 
cessing equipment. 

Three months ago, De Benedetti, 
through a family holding company, be- 
came the principal owner of Industrie 
Buitoni Perugina, one of Italy's 
largest food producers. Last week 
he took another big bite by an- 
nouncing that he would pay $250 
million for 51% of SME, a food 
subsidiary of IRI, the Italian gov- 
ernment’s vast holding company. 
The acquisition package includes 
more than 14 companies, which 
have 20,000 employees, operate 
300 restaurants and 80 supermar- 
kets as well as plants turning out 
everything from ice cream to to- 
mato paste. Buitoni and SME to- 
gether will have annual revenues 
of $2 billion. 

Last week's deal added luster 
both to De Benedetti’s reputation 
as a manager and to his flair for 
the dramatic, characteristics that 
have been his trademark for his 
nearly eight years at Olivetti. Says 
he: “This is the first time in 
Italy that a private businessman 
bought a state-controlled compa- 
ny and paid for it with real mon- 
ey, not pieces of paper or promises 
for future returns.” After the new 
agreement is completed, Olivetti 
and the Buitoni-SME food group 
will remain separate corporate 
entities, but they will both come 
under De Benedetti’s direction. 

When De Benedetti took over in 1978 
as Olivetti’s managing director, the com- 
pany was almost moribund. It had not 
paid a dividend in four years, had more 
than $1 billion in debts and was losing $6 
million a month. Olivetti is now the most 
profitable Italian industrial company. 
Last year sales increased 22.5%, to $2.6 
billion, and profits rose to $201 million. 

Putting companies together is nothing 
new for De Benedetti. He earned a degree 
in engineering from Turin’s Polytechnic in 
1958 and ten years later took over as man- 
ager of his father’s flexible-metal-pipe 
plant, which had just 80 employees. Dur- 
ing the next five years, the younger De 
Benedetti expanded the firm by buying up 
small, mostly unprofitable companies. By 
1976 his company was Italy's largest pro- 
ducer of car components and had annual 
sales of more than $46 million. 

That same year, De Benedetti accept- 
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ed the post of managing director of Fiat. 
But after 100 days on the job, he submit- 
ted his resignation for reasons that neither 
he nor Fiat has ever revealed. In early 
1978, Olivetti’s board of directors offered 
him the same job with its company. He 
bought $17.3 million worth of the stock to 
become Olivetti’s largest shareholder. 

At the time, Olivetti sorely lacked the 
kind of foresight and strategic thinking 
necessary for a company in modern office 
equipment. Among De Benedetti’s first 


The executive in his office at headquarters in Ivrea, Italy 
The goal is to stay No. 1 in Europe and also be a world leader. 





moves was stepping up research and de- 
velopment—from $28.3 million in 1978 to 
$130 million last year. He abandoned the 
manufacture of money-losing mechanical 
equipment like typewriters. He also began 
paring down a swollen payroll, From 
61,500 employees when he took over, the 
number dropped to 47,600 last year, and 
is still declining, As a result, productivity 
has leaped more than 22% annually for 
the past two years 

A visitor today at one of Olivetti’s 
plants in the rolling foothills of the Italian 
Alps near Ivrea might get the impression 
that the staff has gone out to lunch. Only 
small groups of workers are visible at 
their jobs in the modern ten-acre com- 
plex. Olivetti-designed robots, controlled 
by Olivetti computers, turn out more Oli- 
vetti computers and other electronic 
products in a surrealistic demonstration 
of the new industrial revolution. 

To De Benedetti, the moves taken to 
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rescue Olivetti in the late 1970s were only 
emergency first aid. Now he has to make | 
the company a player in the global elec- 
tronics field. He foresees a struggle loom- 
ing in the industrialized world for the auto- 
mation market, which is expected to more 
than double in size by 1990, to $100 billion. 
Says he: “We have to remain No. | in Eu- 
rope and also become a major world lead- 
er. It may seem paradoxical to mention 
survival and expansion at the same time, 
but in our business there is no future in be- 
coming a second-, third- or fourth-ranked 
company. Either you win or you die.” 

As one of his tactics, De Benedetti has 
sought strategic allies in the biggest com- 
puter market of them all, the U.S. In De- 
cember 1983, Olivetti and American 
Telephone & Telegraph an- 
nounced that the US. giant 
would put up $260 million to buy 
25% of Olivetti, with an option to 
expand its share up to 40%. De 
Benedetti considers the agree- 
ment “a brilliant alliance,” for- 
midable enough to take on IBM. 

Olivetti has gained access to 
AT&T's famed Bell Laborato- 
ries in New Jersey, which em- | 
ploys some 13,000 technicians. 
The Italian company brought its 
own valuable dowry to the union, 
specifically an international mar- 
keting network that AT&T 
lacked. The two firms have be- 
gun to sell each other's products 
in their respective geographic ar- 
eas. AT&T will introduce its Di- 
mension System 85, an in-house 
telephone exchange, in Europe 
through its new partner. Olivetti 
in turn is providing AT&T 
with electronic work stations and 
personal computers for sale in 
the U.S 


ove 
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D: Benedetti continues to pur- 
sue foreign partners. Last 
week Olivetti announced that 
Xerox will now market Olivetti’s 
M-24 personal computer in the U.S. and 
Canada under the Xerox name. Market 
experts estimate the U.S. firm may sell 
some 30,000 of the machines a year. At 
the same time, Rank Xerox, the firm's 
British operation, will work with Olivetti 
to produce and market equipment in Eu- 
rope and Asia 

The attempt to make Olivetti a world 
leader in electronics seems like a logical 
corporate strategy. But what about De 
Benedetti’s interest in both electronics 
and food? The chairman insists that it is a 
marriage of perfectly suited partners. He 
notes that the food industry has a low rate 
of expansion, but great stability and a 
consistent cash flow. The electronics 
business, on the other hand, has just the 
opposite: a rapid rate of growth, but also 
high risk. Says De Benedetti: “The two 


activities, in a sense, are perfectly 
integrated.” — By Spencer Davidson. 


Reported by Walter Galling /Rome 
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still cares about quality.” 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH. INC, | 
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CAMPAIGN 
for AFRICA 


Millions of children are dying silently. 
Famine has left them too weak to cry — 
their parents, too weak to hope. Through 
CARE you can bring food and critical 
supplies to millions of people in Ethiopia 
and other drought-stricken countries: 
Mauritania, Chad, Niger, Kenya, Mali, 
Somalia, Mozambique, and Sudan. 
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You already know about the African 
crisis. You may even have contributed to 
a relief effort. If so, thank you. But please 
remember — the African people will need 
emergency food shipments for many 
months before they can get past the most 
severe point of danger. Please send your 
contribution now to: 


CARE: CAMPAIGN for AFRICA, 
660 First Avenue, Room #6803, 
New York, N.Y. 10016. 
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HOLD EVERYTHING! 


JVC presents the video camera witha VHS tape deck 
built right in. 


It's the biggest advance in movie-making since the 
talkies 

JVC® presents the VideoMovie—the first video 
camera for home use that has its own VHS video deck 
in one self-contained unit 

JVC's VideoMovie weighs only a fraction of con 
ventional home video camera systems. There’s no 


bulky “‘straphanger” deck to lug around. And it’s so 





compact it fits easily under an airline seat, in a suitcase 
or even a knapsack 

To make it all possible, JVC had to invent a whole 
new kind of VHS—a special cassette that snaps into 





the back of the VideoMovie camera. With the adapter 
it can be played on any VHS-format VCR 

Unlike other camcorder formats, VideoMovie can 
plug right into your TV set for playback without any 
other equipment. We even give you the cable to do it 
And we're sure you'll find the picture quality absolutely 
superb 

VideoMovie has instant replay through the eye- 
piece, a fast (f1.2) lens for shooting in low light, a 6X 
power zoom, macro Capability, freeze frame, and on 
and on 

Check out the VideoMovie at your nearest JVC 
dealer. We've put movie-making right in your hands 


THE GOAL IS PERFECTION. 
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JVC COMPANY OF AMERICA, Consumer Video Divaion, 41 Stator Drive, Elrond Park,NJ 07407 JVC CANADA LTD , Scarborough, Ont 





TOUGH CUSTOMERS, 
TOUGH COPIERS. 


Copier customers are tough! 
After all, when youre responsible 
for the copiers used in your 
company, it’s really your image 
that’s on the line. So you will be 
interested to know why more and 
more of America’s FORTUNE 500 
companies are making Royal 
Copiers their choice. 

These demanding companies are 
choosing Royal Copiers because of 
the company that stands behind 
them. Royal has been providing 
quality office machines to tough 
customers for over 80 years. 
During this period, Royal has built 
one of the most professional and 


Royal is a registered trademark of Royal Business Machines, Inc 


responsive nationwide sales and 
service networks in the industry. 
Royal will work with you 
personally like no other copier 
company. We'll create a customized 
acquisition p plan to meet neet your — 


ROYAL COPIERS 


needs. We will prepare individual- 
ized management information 
reports to help you more effec- 
tively manage your copier installa- 
tions. Simply, Royal is prepared to 
do whatever it takes to be your 
tough copier company. 
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The fact that Royal Copiers earn 
the highest marks for reliability 
and performance just isn't good 
enough for us. 

Youre tough! We're tough! We 
have to be, our 81 year heritage 
demands it. 

Call the Royal hot line now, 
toll-free, 1-800-528-6050 
ext. 2246. 


== ROYAL 
= BUSINESS MACHINES, INC 


A Thumge) Ader Nur Amerca Company 


When the need is critical, 
the Copier is Royal. 
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A $2 Million Fine for Kited Checks 


Costly floats for Wall Street's most listened-to broker 


sé his is a sad and difficult day for 

T E.F. Hutton and for me personal- 
ly.” said a subdued Robert Fomon, chair- 
man and chief executive of Wall Street's 
fifth-largest brokerage firm. Hours before 
Fomon appeared at a press conference in 
New York City last week, Hutton Presi- 
dent Scott Pierce had pleaded guilty on 
behalf of the firm to 2,000 separate crimi- 
nal charges of mail and wire fraud. After 
accepting Pierce’s pleas in a Scranton, 
Pa., courtroom, Federal Judge William 
Nealon fined Hutton the maximum 
$1,000 on each charge, or a total of $2 mil- 
lion. Never before had a prestigious Wall 
Street investment group acknowledged 
such a major fraud 

The charge made last week by Attor- 
ney General Edwin Meese was that Hut- 
ton had used a sophisticated method of 
check kiting to avoid high interest rates 
Kiting is a procedure in which two or 
more checking accounts are played off 
against each other to stay one step ahead 
of a bounced check. After overdrawing an 
account at one bank, a person or institu- 
tion pays the overdraft by writing another 
check, which overdraws an account on 
another bank. With some quick moves, it 
is possible to stay just ahead of the bank- 
ers and in effect obtain an interest-free, 
short-term loan. 

In the case of E.F. Hutton, executives 
deposited funds in local banks and then 
wrote checks for sums greater than the 
amounts in the accounts. Those were then 


covered a few days later by checks from 
other Hutton branches. In addition, 83 
Hutton offices were involved in multiple 
transfers that moved money among a se- 
ries of banks on its way between Hutton 
offices. As much as $10 billion was in- 
volved over a 20-month period starting in 


[=-Hutton 
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fot 
Edwin Meese and Robert Fomon 
Interest-free loans of $250 million a day. 


July 1980, during which time short-term 
interest rates rose to more than 20°, Thus 
the practices provided E.F. Hutton with 
interest-free loans of as much as $250 mil- 
lion a day 

At least 400 commercial banks were 
affected by the transactions, some of them 
small rural banks so eager for Hutton de- 
posits that they might have been inclined 
to ignore doubtful practices. In addition to 
the $2 million fine and $750,000 in court 





Battling It Out 


Coke and Pepsi square off 








t may become the promotion battle of 

the century. Pepsi-Cola last week re- 
sponded with a quick advertising on- 
slaught to Coca-Cola's announcement 
that it had reconcocted its 99-year-old se- 
cret formula. Pepsi began the estimated 
$2.5 million campaign, produced by Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn. with a 
30-second prime-time spot that will be 


broadcast for a month on the three major | 


networks. In the ad a_ wistful-looking 
teenage girl stares straight at the camera 
and says, “Would somebody out there tell 
me why Coke did it? Why they changed? 
They told us they were ‘the real thing.’ 
Then they said they were ‘it. Then—ka- 
blooie. They changed. So now I'm going 
to taste my first Pepsi. But I still want to 
know why Coke changed.” The girl takes 
a swig of Pepsi and says. “Mmmm. Now 
I know.” 

So eager was Pepsi to capitalize on its 
rival's new taste that it videotaped the 
commercial the weekend after Coke’s sur- 
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prise announcement and rushed it onto 
the air the following Monday. Normally 
television advertisements are done on 
film, and production can take months. 
Explained Director of Publicity Rebecca 
Madeira: “We are taking advantage of 
what we see as a big window to win over 
dyed-in-the-wool Coca-Cola drinkers.” 
Coke. though, will answer the Pepsi 
Challenge. Last week, for example, com- 





costs, Hutton has had to set aside a re- 
serve to pay the banks the missing inter- 
est, which could amount to $8 million or 
more 

No individuals were named in last 
week's charges or identified by the com- 
pany, even though the Hutton branch 
managers benefited because they were 
given bonuses equal to 10% of their 
branch profits. That immediately raised 
charges of Justice Department favoritism 
toward Big Business. Meese lamely at- 
tempted to explain his decision not to go 
after any Hutton employees, saying it was 
necessary to give immunity “to push the 
investigation along.” He added, “It didn’t 
seem fair to subsequently charge other in- 
dividuals for doing identical acts.” 

Hutton’s Fomon last week stressed 
that no customer or client lost any money 
as a result of the illegal transactions. Even 
so, a brokerage house that gathered con- 
siderable eminence with its “When E.F. 
Hutton talks, people listen” advertising 
campaigns had swiftly lost some prestige 

The person perhaps most embar- 
rassed by last week’s disclosures was John 
Shad, who was Hutton vice chairman 
during part of the time the fraud occurred 


| and is now head of the Securities and Ex- 


change Commission. The SEC, under the 
Investment Company Act of 1940, must 
now rule on whether Hutton, after being 
found guilty of criminal misconduct, will 
be allowed to continue acting as an in- 
vestment adviser. The SEC will not 
make a decision in the case for at least 
six months, and Shad has already ex- 
empted himself from participating in 
the deliberations. | —By Spencer Davidson. 
Reported by David Beckwith/Washington 
and Thomas McCarroll/New York 





pany officials sped some of the first 
cans of the new drink from a Queens 
bottling plant to Manhattan's Battery 
Park, where they loaded them aboard a 
tugboat and took them to Liberty Island. 
Then in a brief ceremony, Charles E.F. 
Millard, chairman of the Coca-Cola Bot- 
tling Co. of New York, presented a can 
to a worker on the Statue of Liberty reno- 
vation project. As the new Coke is intro- 
duced into various marketing areas, it 
will be accompanied by a barrage of com- 
mercials, including one that shows a gi- 
gantic can rising out of the earth, and 
more than 20 featuring Coca-Cola Pitch- 
man Bill Cosby 

The official debut will take place in 
Aulanta this week on the 99th anniver- 
sary of the original product's birth. The 
company will transform the city’s down- 
town park into a three-ring circus. Theme 
for the day: “Step right up to the great- 
est taste on earth.” Coke will also be 
launching 25,000 red and white balloons, 
skywriters, banner-flying planes and 
a skyful of fireworks. Said Coca-Cola 
Spokesman Robert Hope in a moment of 
candor; “We're using every glitzy thing 
you can imagine.” 5 
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“Whether it’s with fully 
independent four wheel 
suspension on Tempo or 
computerized air suspension 
on Continental Mark VII, 

= we're putting you in closer 
touch with the road.” 


Lonnie R. Fredricks 
Suspension Design Engineer 


















Ford Motor Company is the 
only major American car 
company to offer fully 
independent four wheel 
suspension on most of its 
smaller, less expensive cars. 
Ford Escort, Mercury Lynx, 
Ford Tempo, Mercury 
Topaz, and Ford EXP all 
offer the comfort and sure 
handling of this advanced 
engineering development. 


Ford Tempo’'s 

rear suspension 
longitudinal tie rods allow 
for “give” which reduces 
the effect of hard impacts 






Ford Tempo’s front end 
upper strut mounts channel 
mechanical hydraulic 
forces to fine-tune ride 
and handling quality 








Get it together—Buckle up! 





Continental and 
Continental Mark VII are 
the only luxury cars in the 
world with computerized 
air suspension. 


From Tempo to Continental, 
sophisticated suspension 
systems like these are just 
part of the quality that goes 
into every car Ford makes. 
Whether you're behind the 
wheel yourself, or just a 
passenger, you'll feel that 
quality. 







On Mark VII, nitrogen gas-pressure front struts and rear 
shock absorbers are matched to variable rate air springs 
illustrated here, to provide a unique blend of ride and road 


Qualit 
is Job 1. 





Ford + Lincoln + Mercury « Merkur 
Ford Trucks Ford Tractors 



































Greetings, 01 One; and All! 


Cardmakers gear up for Mot Mother's Day, and every day 


J ust in case anyone forgot, the greeting- 
card industry is busy reminding people 
that Sunday is Mother’s Day. Of course 
everyone will want to pick up cards for 
Mom, Wife and Grandma. But what 
about sisters and favorite aunts? Sure. 
There are Mother's Day cards for them 
too, and a host of greetings for a mother- 
in-law. How about someone expecting a 
baby in July? No problem. Any number 
| of companies make Mother's Day cards 
for mothers-to-be. And why should Pop 
feel left out and have to wait until June 
for his special day? Hallmark puts out a 
card that says “You're a terrific parent, 
too, Dad!” Why in fact should Mother's 
Day be restricted to parents? It is not. A 
card by Recycled Paper Products of Chi- 
cago has this touching message: “Al- 
though you're not my mother, your little 
motherlies mean a lot to me. Happy 
Motherish Day.” 

No business is better than greeting 
cards at finding imaginative ways to 
package and promote an old product. The 
| leading companies, Hallmark of Kansas 
| City and American Greetings of Cleve- 
land, have roots that go back almost to the 
turn of the century, but they strive to be as 
innovative as fledgling Silicon Valley 
computer firms. The cardmakers are ex- 
perimenting with different styles, coming 
up with novel reasons for people to buy 
their wares and using new technology that 
enables cards to play tunes or talk. Hall- 
mark offers 1,200 varieties of cards for 
Mother's Day, the year’s fourth-biggest 
card day (after Christmas, Valentine’s 
| Day and Easter), while American Greet- 
ings boasts of 1,300. The products range 
from a traditional card with a picture of 
flowers and syrupy poetry for $1 or less to 
a $7 electronic version that plays the tune 
of You Are the Sunshine of My Life. 

Hallmark holds about 42% of the $3.2 
billion-a-year greeting-card business, fol- 
lowed by American Greetings’ 30%. The 
two leaders are now being challenged 
by Cincinnati-based Gibson Greetings, 
which has captured an estimated 10% 
share, up from 5% in 1978. Gibson scored 
a coup in February by striking a deal with 
Walt Disney Productions for the rights to 
use Mickey Mouse and his friends, who 
had previously been featured on Hall- 
mark cards. Gibson has also signed up 
| Garfield the Cat and the Sesame Street 

characters, but Hallmark’s line of Peanuts 

cards is still one of the industry’s most 

successful. American Greetings got a 

boost last year by reaching an agreement 

with Sears to be the exclusive card seller 

in all its department stores. That more 
| than matched a similar arrangement that 
| Hallmark has with J.C. Penney. 

As the top three cardmakers battle 
among themselves, they also keep an eye 
on about 300 smaller manufacturers, 
which are often daring and inventive. 





Says Hallmark Chairman Donald Hall: | 
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fathers and working mothers. These new 


| Birthday.” 





| Says Richard Connor, executive vice presi- | 


| men have made.” 


“Industries ‘that aren't competitive get 
stagnant after a while. Ours is very com- 
petitive, and the fever of creativity is at a 
high point.” 

One sign of the industry's brainstorm- 
ing is the burgeoning number of occasions 
for which greetings are available. Card 
buyers can now congratulate a friend on 
getting a driver's license, buying a new car 
or completing a successful diet. Custom- 
ers can use cards to announce a divorce, 
propose a tryst or console a pal whose pet 
dog has died. Carrying that marketing 
Strategy to an extreme, California 
Dreamers, a Chicago company, has put 
out an all-purpose Generic Greeting 
Card. The message: “Whatever.” 





he card manufacturers have been alert 
to changes in the American family. 


dent of American Greetings: “The divorce 
rate has brought about new families, single 


relationships open up new avenues for card 
sending.” One of Hallmark's Mother's Day 
cards shows Mom at her office. Both 
American Greetings and Hallmark have 
cards with messages to “Mom and Her 
Husband” or “Dad and His Wife.” 

Paper Moon Graphics, a small, fast- 
growing Los Angeles firm, has won over 
customers with a combination of quirky 
humor and striking visual images. One of 
its cards shows a bride perched on the | 
shoulders of her groom, who is standing 
precariously on a high wire. Inside, it 
says, “So Far ... So Good. Happy Anni- | 
versary!”’ Maine Line of Rockport, Me., 
has found a profitable niche by specializ- 
ing in cards that appeal to women. A sam- 
ple message: “A woman in the White 
House would feel right at home. . . She al- 
ready knows how to clean up the mess 
Maine Line even has a 
few cards that could be used by homosex- 
uals. One says, “Hip hip hooray, I'm glad 
you're gay.” 

The industry leaders have responded 
to the competition by introducing their 
own yuppie-style cards. Hallmark has a 
new line called Modern Woman, with 
messages that often might seem risqué for 
the venerable 75-year-old firm. Example: 
“You're such a totally together man. | 
You're sensitive, kind, understanding and 
a good listener . .. Nice buns, too! Happy 





One of the newest frontiers in the in- 
dustry is talking cards. The voice comes 
from a minute speaker connected to a mi- 
crochip, where the message is stored. One 
card by American Greetings has the words 
“Open this birthday card fast” printed on 
the outside. When the card is opened, a re- 
lieved voice says, “Thanks, it was really 
getting stuffy in here. Happy Birthday!” 
Priced as high as $10, the electronic cards 
are still a novelty item. But since the cost of 

microchips is coming down, the industry 

hopes that tuneful and talking cards may 

eventually become a mainstay of Moth- 
er’s Day, and every other conceivable 
occasion. —By Charles P. Alexander. Report- 
ed by Lee Griggs/Kansas City 
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The way most businesses work today simply isn’t working Send sales updates to all your salespeople, instantly. Receive 
Too much time’s wasted calling people who can’t be orders the day the deal’s signed. And follow up in a flash 
reached. So connections aren't made, and deals fall through All for less than what you're paying for the hassles and 
Too much money's spent on overpriced, overnight couriers headaches tied to the way you usually communicate 
That devours your bottom line. Start moving your business ahead now—for less. Call 
And by the time the post office delivers your bid, someone 1-800-MCI-2255. In Washington, D.C., call 833-8484 


else could have the job : [ — — Now Is the time for me to find out about MCI Mail, — — 7 
That's why there’s MCI Mail® | Mail to: MCI Mail Name | 
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MCI Mail is a new kind of business tool. One that lets you Box pry = Tithe 
‘: 1900 Street NV 
use your personal computer to send and receive information Washington, B.C. 20036 Company ——— s 








instantly. And inexpensively. Add 


So instead of sending out sales information to customers in z 
days, MCI Mail lets you do it now. You can get leads out, now : = = sae 


MCI Mail 
NOW IS THE TIME FOR MCI MAIL. 


© 1985 MCI Communications Corp. MCI Mail® is a registered service mark of MCI Communications Cory 
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American Red Cross 
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We'll Help. Will You? 





LAST YEAR, 
WE GRADUATED MORE STUDENTS 
THAN ALLTHE SCHOOLS IN 
THE NCAA‘ COMBINED. 


Last year, millions of people graduated from Red 
Cross courses, having learned things they'd always 
wanted to know. That's because the Red Cross offers 74 
different self-help courses. 

Courses that teach you everything, from how to be 
a better parent to how to save someone's life. 


Every Red Cross course is developed by a top 
professional. Tuition is nominal. And there are hardly any 
admissions requirements. 

This year, you could take a Red Cross course and 
learn something you've always wanted to know. To apply, 
simply call the people at your Red Cross chapter. 


*National Collegiate Athletic Association 


American Red Cross 
We'll help. Will you? 


RUDDLE ON CHICAGO. 
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Jim Ruddle, Commentator 


Even though the naysayers and the doom mer- 
chants would have the city crumbling around our 
ears by nightfall—or tomorrow at the latest— 
I just won't buy it. To paraphrase Mark Twain, 
reports of Chicago's death are greatly exaggerated. 
This city has too much going for it. 
In making itself over, Chicago faces the biggest 
challenge of any city in the country. We'll have 
to chase the quick-buck artists out of the temple and 
learn to reward the innovators and risk-takers. And 
we'll have to do something about the sorry state of 
education in Chicago. Because children who 
never learn how to dream will never grow 
up to build a vision of the future. 
The old Chicago was built 
by people who understood how 
to take a challenge and turn 
it into bricks, mortar and 
opportunity. So will a 
new Chicago. 

I know we have the 
talent. | hope we have the 
will. Because it would be 
such a marvel if we could 
etisiaeia 
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“MEET ME IN 
ASSACHUSETTS.’ 


Doug Flutie, 

Former Boston College 
Quarterback and Heisman 
Trophy Winner. 


























Boston has a tradition of aca- 
demic and athletic excellence. 
And there is no better example of 
that than Doug Flutie. Because 
when Heisman Trophy winner, 
Doug Flutie, wasn't on the football 
field thrilling Boston fans and frus- 
trating opponents’ attempts to hit 
him, he was in the classroom hit- 
ting the books. And hitting them 
hard enough to be a Dean's List 
student and a candidate for a 
Rhodes Scholarship. 

Boston is proud of Doug Flutie 
and the tradition of excellence he 
represents. And that tradition is 
but one of the reasons Boston is 
such a desirable group meeting 
destination. For Boston has so 
much to offer. A world-class city 
where the old and the new are in 
harmony. A city rich with history... 
the Boston Tea Party, Paul Revere's 
Ride, the Battle of Bunker Hill. 

It's a charming city with a strong 








European flavor; in the architecture, 
the winding cobblestone streets and 
brick sidewalks of Beacon Hill, the 
picturesque waterfront with Quincy 
Market, the colorful ethnic neigh- 
borhoods. And of course the food. 
Classical French, Italian, Oriental, 
and delicious seafood. 

Boston is also a modern city 
on the move. Magnificent Copley 
Place with its exclusive shops, 
boutiques, restaurants, and luxury 
hotels all in a climate-controlled 
setting complete with waterfalls 
and shimmering pools, is a 20th 
century jewel. Several luxury hotels 


have recently been built, and more 
are on the way. When Boston's 
new state-of-the-art convention 
facility, the Hynes Convention 
Center, opens in January 1988, it 
will be the only convention center 
in the country with more than 
5,000 deluxe hotel rooms within 
walking distance. Little wonder 
that Boston has been called a 
meeting planner's dream. 

In Boston and across Massa- 
chusetts within easy driving dis- 
tance of Boston, there is a variety 
of wonderful destinations from 
ocean resorts to mountain retreats 
to enjoy year round. All with luxu- 
rious accommodations and mod- 
ern facilities to make your meeting 
an unforgettable one. 

For information on having 
your group meeting or convention 
in Massachusetts, contact your 
nearest MASSMEETINGS office. 
And “Meet Me In Massachusetts.” 


@ MASSMEETINGS 


Washington, D.C. 
1030 15th St., N.W, Suite 350 








New York City 
565 Fifth Avenue 
(202) 898-0909 (212 
The Krisam Group (202) 785-1035 +The 


Chicago 


949.4280 
Krisam Group (212) 661-1818 


645 No. Michigan Ave: 
(312) 664-0676 
The Krisam Group (312) 664-6600 


Boston 
900 Boylston St. 
(617) 236-8170 


MASSMEET NGS is a cooperative marketing program of the Massachusetts Convention Center Authority, Massachusetts Department 
of Commerce, Boston Convention & Visitors Bureau, Bristol County Development Council, Cape Cod Chamber of Commerce, 
Springfield Convention & Visitors Bureau, Worcester County Convention & Visitors Bureau. MASSMEETINGS is a member of the Krisam Group 
Doug Flutie’s appearance in this advertisement was donated as a public service. 


wi The spirit of Massachusetts is the spirit of America. 
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COMPANIES 
. . . . 
Big-Oil Belt Tightening 
6 It was a drastic response 
| A RCO to a flagging market. Citing 
continuing declines in petro- 
aS ee leum prices, Atlantic Rich- 
field, the sixth largest U.S. oil 
firm, last week unveiled a sweeping reorganization program. 
The Los Angeles-based concern (1984 sales: $25 billion) an- 
nounced that it will shed all its refining and marketing opera- 
tions east of the Mississippi, including 1,100 gas stations. The 
company also intends to pare down spending on exploration by 
50% and abandon its copper and molybdenum businesses. More 
dramatically, ARCO’s board of directors voted to increase sig- 
nificantly the firm’s long-term borrowing. As a result, total in- 
debtedness could reach more than 50% of the company’s net 
worth, With the additional funds, ARCO plans to buy back 21% 
to 28% of its 235 million shares of common stock. 

Atlantic Richfield hopes that those measures will effectively 
close the door to hungry corporate raiders like T. Boone Pickens 
who have been going after energy companies in recent months. 
Says Sanford Margoshes, an industry analyst with Wall Street's 
Shearson Lehman Brothers: “ARCO has made itself an ugly 
duckling and less attractive to a predator.” Investors liked the 
moves. ARCO stock closed the week at 624, up 9% points. 
AIRLINES 


An End to Flying Fanny Fatigue 








In the frenzied battle for 
the business flyer, airlines are 
forever trying to outdo them- 
selves. TWA and Pan Am, 
among others, arrange their 
seats four or six (instead of 
eight) across in what is called 
business class. This is nicer 
than coach but a little less 











plush than first class, which 
tends to cause jitters among 
the watchdogs who monitor 
corporate expense accounts. With all of that, could revamping of 
the seat itself be far, uh, behind? Now TWA has introduced its 
“Business Lounger,” the airline’s answer to one of the worst 
problems in the sky: flying fanny fatigue. 

Wider and plusher than standard airline seats, TWA’s 
lounger has a little padded footrest and reclines up to 40 degrees. 
Says its developer, TWA Industrial Designer Daniel Sauter: “It’s 
a kind of mixture between a barber seat and a La-Z-Boy chair.” 
The design redistributes weight to the legs and back, putting less 
of it on the buttocks. TWA expects that its lounger will keep it 
flying high in transatlantic business, where it now leads all other 
airlines. Says Jesse Liebman, a TWA vice president: “Passengers 
vote with their feet.” With other parts of their anatomy too, the 
airline hopes. 


TWA's Business Lounger 





The 37,000-Mile Deal 


The new company’s mammoth pipes will cover 37,000 miles, 
stretching from Canada to Texas, from California to Florida. Inter- 
North of Omaha announced last week that it would buy Houston 
Natural Gas for $2.26 billion in a friendly transaction that will cre- 
ate the longest natural gas pipeline system in the U.S. The combined 
network will deliver roughly 9% of the gas consumed in the U.S. 











The natural gas pipeline industry is now experiencing a flur- 
ry of mergers in the wake of congressional deregulation of its 
business. Only two months ago, two other companies, Coastal 
and American Natural Resources, agreed to join forces and form 
an 18,300-mile pipeline system that will be the second largest in 
the U.S. Wall Street energy analysts believe that the Reagan 
Administration, which has been receptive to big mergers, will let 
both deals go through. 

The formation of new megapipeline companies is unlikely 
to have a major effect on homeowners’ gas bills. The bigger 
companies will be able to drive harder bargains on prices with | 
the firms that drill for gas and supply it to the pipelines, but ex- | 
perts doubt that consumers will see much difference in what 
they pay. 





COMPUTERS 
Clunk, an Apple Falls 


When Apple Computer introduced its Lisa machine in Janu- 
ary 1983, it was hailed as a technological marvel that would set 
new industry standards for ease of use and visual display. It did, 
but even marvels must survive in the marketplace. Last week the 
slow-selling Lisa, which the company renamed Macintosh XL in 
January, joined the IBM PCjr. and Apple’s own model III in the 
great, and growing, computer junkyard. Apple will discontinue 
production of the machine this summer. Said Company Spokes- 
woman Jane Anderson: “It just wasn’t an economically viable 
product.” 

While Lisa was praised for its technology, sales never took 
off. One problem was an eye-popping price—$9,995 originally, 
which Apple lowered gradually over the years to $3,995. Lisa 
was also not popular in its primary market, large corporations. 
They generally preferred to continue buying IBM machines. 

Lisa’s demise may signal further hard times for the Cuperti- 
no, Calif.-based company. Layoffs will inevitably result from the 
production halt. In anticipation of a period of slower growth, 
Apple last week also announced plans to reduce its advertising 
budget. 


ADVERTISING 
A Tale of Two Princes 


“Prince, in concert,” says the announcer in the 30-sec. rock 
video, amid flashing lights and screaming crowds. Moments lat- 
er the viewer sees what all the cheering is about. It is not for 
Prince, the rock star, but Prince, the tomato sauce, in concert 
smotheringly with Prince spaghetti. Lawyers for Prince, the 
singer, were grated. They sent a letter to Joseph Pellegrino, the 
Lowell, Mass., pasta company’s president, complaining that the 
ad gave the impression that their client had endorsed Prince 
products. The lawyers asked the 73-year-old spaghetti maker to 
forthwith stop using the 26-year-old rock star’s name in twain. 

The commercial was produced by Pellegrino’s old friend 
Stan Freberg, 58, for two decades a 
master of light satire in advertising. 
Among his clients: Sunsweet prunes 
(“Today the pits, tomorrow the wrin- 
kles”) and Pacific Air Lines (“Most 
people are scared witless of flying”). 

Prince’s Pellegrino insists he will 
keep the ad on the air. Said he last 
week: “We have the right to use our 
own name.” Freberg believes Prince 
should “develop a sense of humor.” 
Says he: “In all these years, I’ve never 
once been sued. I've never even got an 
angry letter.” 
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These days 
you cant always 
recognize an 

entrepreneur when 
you see one. 


Chances are, you’d pass one by at a com- 
pany like ours. 

Because people don’t expect entrepreneurs 
at big companies. 

We have them, though. Any number of 
entrepreneurially minded managers. 

And their kind of aggressive thinking is 
changing the very character of our company. 

It’s a different world at ITT today. 

We've taken a good hard look at what busi- 
nesses we want to be in. 

The result? We divested $638 million worth 
ot companies in 1984. And we plan to sell 
another $1.7 billion (including $700 million we 
sold, or have agreements to sell, in 1985). 

The companies that remain are in growing 
businesses, many in high technology. The kind 
that attract entrepreneurs. 

These businesses include telecommunica- 
tions, defense systems, insurance and financial 
services, hotels, and a select number of automo- 
tive, electronic, and fluid products. 

In effect, we’ve streamlined ITT to make us 

more responsive to the marketplace. 
You see, we think unusual new opportuni- 
ties exist for a company with our resources. 
And the right entrepreneurial spirit. 
Keep current on ITT Corporation. Phone 
toll free 1-800-DIAL-ITT for a continuously 
updated message. 


ITT 


It's a different world today. 


© 1985 ITT Corporation, 320 Park Avenue, New York, NY 10022 




















— Press 


Live, from Viet Nam... 





Television presents a fuzzy anniversary picture 


A nyone who switched on television last 
week could not dodge the images, old 
| and new, of Viet Nam: U‘S. helicopters re- 

treating from Saigon ten years ago, gaily 
| garbed celebrators parading through the 
Streets of that city, now named after Ho 
Chi Minh, on the tenth anniversary of the 
Communist victory. The screen poured 
forth pictures of life in Viet Nam today: 
peasants toiling in paddies, cyclists pedal- 
ing along busy avenues, children smiling 
into the camera lens. Yet 
those scenes did not tell the 
full story; network corre- 
spondents were not allowed 
free access to “re-education 
camps,” where thousands 
of Vietnamese remain im- 
prisoned. Nor could they 
talk with Vietnamese unless 
accompanied by a govern- 
ment interpreter 

The incomplete elec- 
tronic mosaic drew the ire 
of one American viewer. 
During an interview on 
ABC's Nightline, former 
Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger criticized the 
“absolutely one-sided ac- 
count of the correspon- 
dents." Said Kissinger: 
“There is something de- 
meaning about having 
three networks covering a 
victory parade over the United States in 
the city of the country where the victory 
was achieved.” 

The flare-up was in response to a 
monologue by Le Duc Tho, 73, who sat 
Opposite Kissinger during the Paris peace 
talks in the early 1970s and still serves in 
Viet Nam’s Politburo. Smiling like a kind- 
ly uncle but persistently ducking the ques- 
tions of Nightline’s Ted Koppel, Tho 
thanked “the American people for their 
support and contribution to our present 
victory.” That smug expression of grati- 
tude, delivered about a war that holds 
such painful memories for Americans, 
further galled Kissinger. On ABC’s Good 
Morning America next day, he reiterated 
his complaint about television's handling 
of the anniversary. “Millions of people 
were killed in Viet Nam after the take- 
over,” said Kissinger. “I've heard nobody 
say that yet.” 

Even though much of the exhaustive 
television reporting from Viet Nam was 
quite good, Kissinger’s comments reflect- 
ed an understandable uneasiness among 
many viewers about the total picture pre- 
sented. Correspondents for all three net- 
works did point out the country’s odious 
human rights record, but, of course, there 
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were no pictures to accompany the com- 
mentary. Since television relies on images 
to get its message across, the words about 
Viet Nam’s abuses may have faded from 
viewers’ minds, while the footage of hap- 
py Vietnamese lingered. 

Viet Nam staged last week's celebra- 
tions with the American press, especially 
the networks, very much in mind. When 
NBC News Vice President Gordon Man- 
ning approached Hanoi officials a year ago 
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Koppel, Tho and an annoyed participant 
A harangue and an impromptu critique. 





about beaming live satellite reports back to 
the U.S. to mark the fall of Saigon, he 
found looks of surprise. “They kept saying 
that the 40th anniversary of the Vietnam- 
ese Communist Party’s independence day 
[Sept. 2] would be important,” said Man- 
ning. “The tenth anniversary was noth- 
ing.” Network executives acknowledge 
that the Vietnamese built up the April 30 
parade into an extravaganza of 10,000 
marchers and 200,000 spectators because 
they knew the event would be broadcast on 
US. television. “There was no doubt they 
played up to us,” said ABC News Executive 
Vice President David Burke. “They're no 


different from anybody else.” The resulting 
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broadcasts spent little time explaining the 
restrictions that were imposed or discuss- | 
ing the possibility that Vietnamese officials 
might be using American TV as a propa- 
ganda ploy. One notable exception: ABC 
Correspondent Steve Bell's scrupulously 
detailed account of the curbs encountered 
during a tour of a military base. 

Two of the networks provided live pic- 
tures from Viet Nam, but the costs did not 
seem worth it. NBC News spent an estimat- 
ed $1.2 million for its live coverage, includ- 
ing four Today programs, with Bryant 
Gumbel as host, from Ho Chi Minh City. 
ABC News paid about the same, mostly for 
four Nightline shows from Indochina and 
reports on Good Morning America. CBS de- 
cided against live broad- 
scasts, relying instead on 
= taped segments (and spend- 
zing only about $450,000). 

Howard Stringer, executive 
vice president of CBS News, 
said that his network be- 
lieved live coverage in a re- 
stricted society like Viet 
Nam's promised to produce 
little news and, in fact, 
might distort what was | 
seen. “The purpose of live 
TV is to show some excite- 
ment, but there's not much 
spontaneity in a controlled 
environment,” said String- 
er. “You begin to wonder if 
the whole thing is public re- 
lations and not news.” 

The live coverage was 
not so much propagandis- 
tic as it was unenlighten- 
ing. Today's Gumbel, sit- 
ting in semidarkness and encircled by a 
cloud of bugs, spent much of his on-air 
time introducing taped segments. Kop- 
pel’s interview with Tho illustrated the 
perils of live TV: the Vietnamese official 
was able to ramble on because Koppel | 
was plagued by a faulty communications 
hookup and could not break into the 
harangue. 

There were, of course, worthwhile, 
even admirable reports. NBC's John Hart 
did a thoughtful piece on a victory parade 
in Hué, pointing up the ambiguities of the 
celebration. CBS’s Walter Cronkite re- 
turned to Viet Nam with Republican 
Congressman John McCain, a former 
prisoner of war, and revisited the place 
where McCain had been shot down and 
imprisoned. Today offered a moving seg- 
ment on the plight of Amerasians in Viet 
Nam, the children fathered by American 
G.L.s and now treated as outcasts. None- 
theless, viewers could not be faulted if 
they felt they were seeing the country 
through a peephole. The coverage of Viet 
Nam took up more than enough time, but 
in an important way it was not nearly 
enough. — By James Kelly. Reported 
by Thomas McCarroll/New York and James 
Willwerth/Ho Chi Minh City 
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Law 


Uncivil Times at “Justless” 





Color-blind or blind to the legacy of color? 


ver since he took office as the Justice 

Department's civil rights chief in July 
1981, William Bradford Reynolds has fre- 
quently and passionately declared his 
dedication to the principle of a “color- 
blind” society. In pursuit of this high 
ideal, he has tirelessly engaged in de- 
bates and given speeches defending the 
Reagan Administration’s determination 
“to root out and do away with dis- 
crimination.” On one occasion, 
the normally aloof and patrician 
Reynolds even clasped the hand of 
the Rev. Jesse Jackson and joined 
him in a chorus of We Shall 
Overcome. On another, he went 
so far as to compare the Reagan 
Administration’s views on civil 
rights with those of Martin Luther 
King Jr. 

Civil rights activists reply that 
with friends like Reynolds, Martin 
Luther King would have got out of 
the segregated back of the bus— 
but not much farther. “For 25 
years,” says Ralph Neas, executive 
director of the Leadership Confer- 
ence on Civil Rights, “the Depart- 
ment of Justice has been viewed as 
a champion of civil rights. Today it 
is viewed as an adversary.” Attor- 
ney Ted Shaw, who used to work 
there, derides it as the “Justless” Depart- 
ment. The critics charge that under Reyn- 
olds the civil rights division has gone bad- 
ly wrong. “All it has done in the voting 
area is fight black voters,” says Armand 
Derfner of the Joint Center for Politi- 
cal Studies. The division has cut back on 
enforcement of housing-discrimination 
laws, challenged even voluntary school- 
busing desegregation programs, and is 
now making an all-out assault on the af- 
firmative action employment agreements 
that it actively helped fashion in previous 
Administrations 

Last week the Justice Department 
sued to upset two court decrees it had 
helped negotiate during the Carter Ad- 
ministration, which created numerical 
goals for the hiring and promotion of 
blacks and women in the Indianapolis 
police and fire departments. The decree 
is one of 50 the Justice Department 


now says must be modified in light of | 


a 1984 U.S. Supreme Court ruling that 
protects white workers with seniority 
from being laid off before more junior 
blacks hired under affirmative action 
plans. Despite several lower federal court 
| rulings to the contrary, the Justice De- 
partment has insisted that the high court 

decision makes all affirmative action 

quotas illegal. 
Justice’s Indianapolis suit was 
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Reynolds: Why not try to be “race and sex neutral"? 


brought over the protests of local officials. 
“We are happy with the agreement,” says 
Indianapolis Republican Mayor William 
Hudnut. “It is useful for the city, and we 
shall continue to work under it.” Indeed, 
no job applicant has sued to overturn the 
plan. Officials in half a dozen other ju- 
risdictions also condemned Reynolds’ 
course of action. And the N.A.A.C.P. filed 





its own suit last week to block department 
interference with the 50 affirmative ac- 
tion programs. It has scheduled a demon- 
stration at Justice this Tuesday to pro- 
test Administration civil rights policies 
Reynolds “is a right-wing, ideological nut 
in my judgment,” says N.A.A.C.P. Execu- 
tive Director Benjamin Hooks. 

Less secure men might cringe in the 
face of such a withering indictment: 
amiable, combative Brad Reynolds has 
served as an unflinching lightning rod for 


BY NN 
Hudnut with Indianapolis fire fighters 
Everyone was happy until the feds butted in. 





| the Constitution 











Jack E. White/Chicago 





attacks on Reagan policies. He vigorously 
defends his approach as an attempt to fos- 
ter a society that is “race and sex neutral.” 
A scion of the wealthy Du Pont family, 
Reynolds, 42, argues that efforts to reme- 
dy historical discrimination through quo- 
ta-based affirmative action plans are at- 
tempts “to cure discrimination with 
discrimination,” thereby violating both 
and the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act. Reynolds insists that he is as 
dedicated to battling bias as any of his 
predecessors, but only in cases where in- 
dividuals can show that they personally 
were discriminated against 

While critics who know Reyn- 
olds concede that he is sincere in his 
beliefs, they add that his dream of a 
color-blind society ignores the real- 
life hardships of blacks, Hispanics 
and women who are unable to find 
jobs and housing. “I just can’t have 
much respect for people who have 
these theoretical views without very 
much sensitivity to the reality,” says 
Yale Law Professor Drew Days, 
who did Reynolds’ job for the Car- 
ter Administration. He negotiated a 
number of busing and affirmative 
action programs that Reynolds is 
now trying to undo. 

Droves of the Carter-era law- 
yers have resigned from Justice, in- 
cluding half of the civil rights divi- 
sion’s black attorneys. Many of the 
175 career lawyers now working 
for Reynolds are bored and idle, 
insiders say, because all the impor- 
lant cases are handled by political ap- 
pointees close to Reynolds. “In the past, 
career attorneys did everything,” says 
Philadelphia Lawyer Timothy Cook, who 
when he resigned in 1983 wrote Reynolds 
a blistering 30-page memo. Now, he says, 
“only a litte squad of special assistants 
writes briefs.” Those briefs strike the 
more liberal attorneys as bizarre. “It’s like 
Through the Looking Glass,” says Muriel 
Spence, who left to join the American 
Civil Liberties Union in 1983. “Every- 
thing is exactly the opposite of the way it’s 
supposed to be.” 

Top Reagan officials consider the civ- | 
il rights policies a success, both on their 
merits and with the public. Attorney 
General Edwin Meese has announced 
that Reynolds will be his Associate Attor- 
ney General, the third-ranking official of 
the Justice Department. While tough 
questioning awaits Reynolds at his immi- 
nent confirmation hearings, he is expect- 
ed to carry the day. As for his replace- 
ment, a leading contender is Charles 
Cooper, 33, the division’s top deputy, a 
former clerk to Supreme Court Justice 
William Rehnquist. Many in the unhap- 
py civil rights community consider Coo- 
per more ideologically zealous than even 
Reynolds has been. —By Michael S. Serrill. 
Reported by Anne Constable/Washington and 
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Cutty and water. ; 


You've left the office at the office. You're back home by the pool. Nothing eases the transition 
like a littke companionship and the smooth, mellow taste of ( sutty. A taste to savor. 
To send a gift of Cutty Sark*anywhere in the U.S., call 1-800-BETHERE. Void where prohibited 


Cutty Sark. You earned it. 





Now The Neat Look can be your look 
with Vitalis® Men’s Haircare products. 
Any way you wear your hair, Vitalis makes it 
look better. 

For well-groomed, healthy -looking hair, 
use Vitalis Liquid or Vitalis Clear Gel. 
For a fuller, thicker, natural look, use Vitalis 
Dry Texture. 

For soft manageable hair all day that 
never looks stiff or feels sticky, use Vitalis 
Super Hold™ or Regular Hold Pump. 


VITALIS 


America’s Great Classic 











Davidson and his “fried flesh” marks 


Zap! ; 
Stun guns: hot but getting heat 


nly a few weeks ago, it seemed as if 

the stun gun was a product whose 
time had come. The electrical self-defense 
device has become a big seller, both to 
worried citizens who dislike conventional 
| guns and to police departments searching 
for a nonlethal method of “taking down” 
an emotionally disturbed sus- 
| pect. “We can’t keep ‘em in 
stock,” says Bobbi Repasy of 
the O’Herron police supply 
firm, which sells 250 a month 
in Danville, Hl. 

Stun guns have been con- 
troversial since they were intro- 
duced ten years ago, however, 
and recent events have shown 
why. Five New York City po- 
lice officers last week were in- 
dicted on charges growing out 
of use of these devices to torture 
four men arrested on minor 
drug charges. Mark Davidson, 
18, unveiled in court a back and 
abdomen laced with dozens of “fried flesh” 
marks, as his lawyer put it. The allegations 
so outraged Police Commissioner Benjamin 
Ward that he forced the retirement or trans- 
fer of some 20 supervising officers, including 
the department’s third highest official. 

In San Antonio a sheriff's lieutenant 
was just sentenced to two years’ probation 
for repeatedly zapping a handcuffed sus- 
pect last summer. In April in Dallas, an- 
other worry of stun-gun critics became re- 
ality when a pair of robbers used one to 
disable a clerk in a Safeway supermarket. 
In Los Angeles, the county coroner is in- 
vestigating the death four weeks ago of a 
suspected PCP drug user who was zapped 
by police. It was the second such fatality 
in two years, though PCP is considered 
more likely to have been responsible for 
the deaths than the zappings. 
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The fast-selling Nova 





This string of incidents has stun-gun 
manufacturers on the defensive, though 
sales continue to soar. If the alleged police 
assailants had not had stun guns, “a tradi- 
tional method—burning cigarettes or 
whatever—would have been used,” argues 
James McCourt of Nova Technologies. 
Nova has sold more than 100,000 of its $85 
XR-5000s in the past two years. The light- 
weight 6-in. shock stick is powered by a 
nine-volt rechargeable battery. When trig- 
gered while pressed against a person’s 
body, it sends out 50,000 volts but, Nova 
claims, just .00006 of an amp, a tiny frac- 
tion of the amount that would give elec- 
tricity a lethal jolt. A stun-gunned victim 
typically loses control of all voluntary 
muscles, drops and remains dazed and 
rubbery-legged for a few minutes. 

The XR-5000's chief competition is 
the bulkier, higher-priced ($325 to $400) 
Taser, a ten-year-old apparatus that 
shoots two wire-trailing darts into its vic- 
tims, then passes an electric current 
through the wires. The Taser dart shooter 
is favored by many police, who would 
rather keep their distance from violent 
drunks, drug users and mental patients. 
Taser says that more than 400 police de- 
partments have bought the devices. 

Police supporters of the stun guns 
contend that they solve an old problem: 
how to avoid serious harm while captur- 
ing suspects who are a danger more to 
themselves than to others. The Houston 
officers who serve commitment warrants 
on the mentally disturbed use Tasers reg- 
ularly and gratefully; injuries are down. 
The XR-5000, says Police 
Chief Conrad Teller of South- 
ampton, N.Y., “sets them on 
their fanny nice and quiet. So 
far as we can see, it’s the most 
humane way to do it.” There 
are police complaints, howev- 
er. The devices do not always 
work. Large and aggressive 
suspects sometimes keep on 
coming despite being zapped 
Lieut. David Townsend of the 
Michigan state police is not 
sure of the stun guns’ safety 
“The manufacturers claim 
they are not lethal to healthy 
hearts,” he says. “The people 
we deal with are not always healthy, so 
there is a risk of injuring or killing 
someone.” 

The Taser is considered a firearm (be- 
cause it shoots darts), and its sale is some- 
what restricted by federal law, while a 
handful of states have tougher rules that 
ban both Tasers and Novas, or limit them 
to police. Many civil libertarians are cau- 
tious supporters of stun guns on the ground 
that police are more likely to injure sus- 
pects with a gun or a nightstick. But the 
new charges of stun-gun abuse have shar- 
pened their concerns. “The risks are the 
same as the advantages,” answers Greg 
Thomas, a Washington police researcher. 
“It all comes back to the judgment and dis- 
cretion of the officer.”” —By Michael S. Serrill. 
Reported by Raji Samghabadi/New York and Gary 
Taylor/Houston, with other bureaus 
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“This little cartridge 
put my Canon PC's 
in aclass all their own. 


My Canon Personal Cartridge Copiers 
are the only copiers with Canon's 
exclusive PC Cartridge system. That 
means they're virtually service-free. And 
it also means they let you copy in your 
choice of six colors! 







PC-10 
The shortest distance between you and a 
quick copy. 


PC-20 


8 copies a minute plus automatic feeding. 


PC-25 
It reduces, enlarges, even copies up to 
legal size! 


Canon ««PC))) 
Personal Cartridge Copying, 
Plain and Simple: 
For more information call toll free 


1-800-OK CANON 


© NBS Canon USA. Ine 
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TRANSMISSIONS. 
NO EXTRA CHARGE. 








With Dodge's two great Transmission Discount 
Packages on Omni and Charger. 


Dodge Omni and 
Dodge Charger 
have always been - 
economical. 
And together, 
they've proven 
their value over 
38 billion front- 
wheel-drive miles, ¥ 

Now we've made 
Omni and Charger 
even more economical... 
with a choice of two option 
packages, and discounts of 
up to $447* 

Purchase the spirited 
2.2 liter engine, power 
steering and other popular 
options in Dodge's Auto- 
matic Transmission Dis- 
count Package, and you'll 
get the automatic shift at 
no extra charge —a $439 
discount® 
















CHARGER 


Or purchase the options 
in the Manual Transmis- 
sion Discount Package, 
and the 2.2 liter engine, 
5-speed and AM/FM stereo 
radio are yours at no extra 
charge —a $447 discount 

You can get a Dodge 
Omni with the Automatic 
Transmission Discount 
Package, for just $6877+ 
Or choose a Charger with 


the Manual Transmission 
_2 Discount Package, for 
“. just $6879* The choice 
fs yours. Whether you 
buy or lease,tt you 
pick the car; you pick 
the package. And 
remember that both 
ee—Omupiand Charger are 
backed by our standard 
5-year/50,000 mile 
Protection Plantt 
See your Dodge dealer 
for all the details on these 
two special packages. 


ONO OF 
Cry SLE CORPORATION 


*Discounts based on sticker prices of package items if purchased Separately. Ask for details. tSticker prices exclude tax 
and destination charges. ttWhichever comes first. Limited warranty on outer body rust-through, wneine and powertrain 
BUC 


Deductible applies 





xcludes leases. Ask for details 
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Good Data and a Feces Crisis 








— Space 





Monkeys and rats create an unexpected atmosphere 


n board the shuttle Challenger last 

week, Physicist Don Lind could not 
contain his wonder. “The streaks of light 
we're seeing are really spectacular stuff,” 
he radioed to Mission Control in Hous- 
ton. The shuttle, about 200 miles above 
the ocean south of New Zealand, was 
passing through the top of a green-and- 
pink aurora—a huge, glowing band of 
light generated by charged solar particles 
hitting the atmosphere. It was the first 
time that the shuttle had actually flown 
through an aurora. 

Unfortunately, the seven-man Chal- 
lenger crew also saw an abundance of less 
spectacular stuff during the first half of 
their planned seven-day mission: a literal 
flood of foul-smelling particles of food and 
feces spewing from the pens of 24 rats and 
two squirrel monkeys in the $1 billion, 15- 
ton, European-built Spacelab stowed in 
Challenger’s cargo bay. So pervasive was 
the odiferous tide that it was carried 
through a connecting tunnel into the shut- 
tle’s cockpit. “This isn’t very much fun, 
guys,” complained Commander Robert 
Overmyer to Mission Control. 

By midweek the crew, wearing surgi- 
cal masks to reduce the danger of possible 
infection, had managed by using vacuum 
cleaners to clear the air and get on with 
the major business of the 17th shuttle 
flight: conducting scientific experiments 
in the Spacelab. The two physicians 
aboard observed and tended to the rat 
and monkey menagerie, checking the an- 
imals’ reaction to weightlessness and 
looking for clues to the space sickness 








Masked astronauts clean up animal cages 





“This isn't very much fun, guys.” 


that has plagued many astronauts during 
their first few days in space. Meanwhile, 
two physicists and a chemical engineer 
were busy on projects ranging from shoot- 
ing pictures of the auroras and growing 
crystals in solution to studying the dy- 
namics of water, glycerin and silicone 
droplets in weightlessness and probing 
the atmosphere below to measure its 
content of man-made pollutants. All told, 
14 of the 15 scheduled experiments 
were providing what Mission Manager 














Joseph Cremin called “good” and even 
“great” data. 

Aside from the feces crisis, there were 
a number of space glitches, none of them 
momentous. A drinking-water spigot 
temporarily stuck, leaving the crew so 
thirsty that some proposed to use the wa- 
ter in their survival-kit rations. The crew 
successfully spun off one satellite that will 
aid air-traffic control, but they were un- 
able to launch another that could have as- 
sisted the Defense Department in track- 
ing submarines. Reason: the apparent 
failure, possibly due to weak batteries, ofa 
microswitch on the door of the canister 
housing the satellite. Other frustrations 
included a sticky latch on an air lock in 
the Spacelab, which prevented mission 
specialists from maneuvering the Very 
Wide Field Camera outside to survey 
ultraviolet radiation from interstellar 
sources, and a failed effort to monitor 
crew members’ urine production in a 
weightless environment. 

Sul, few of the problems involved 
Challenger itself, which had a near perfect 
launch from Cape Canaveral only ten 
days after its sister ship Discovery touched 
down on the nearby runway. That dem- 
onstrated NASA’s ability to achieve quick 
turnaround times for the four-ship shuttle 
fleet, an important factor in attracting 
commercial customers. At week’s end, as 
the seven-man crew prepared for its 
scheduled landing at Edwards Air Force 
Base in California, NASA did not hesitate 
to call Challenger’s mission a success, al- 
though admittedly hard won. “We had to 
make some ad hoc decisions to solve prob- 
lems,” said Flight Director Gary Coen. “I 
wondered at times if we would ever get 
there, but we did.” —By Anastasia Toufexis. 
Reported by Jerry Hannifin/Kennedy Space 
Center and Geoffrey Leavenworth/Houston 











Milestones | 





SENTENCED. Albert Nipon, 57, dress manu- 
facturer whose softly styled, femininely 
frilled designs have adorned screen stars, 
businesswomen and First Ladies Rosalynn 
Carter and Nancy Reagan: to three years 
in prison, after pleading guilty in federal 
court last February to charges of income 
tax evasion and conspiracy to defraud, in- 
volving the bribery of two Internal Reve- 
nue Service agents; in Philadelphia. 


RELEASED. Gary Dotson, 28, convict serv- 
ing a 25- to 50-year sentence for a 1977 
rape; on $100,000 bond while Illinois au- 
thorities consider his plight; from the state 
penitentiary at Joliet. The trial judge had 
freed Dotson on bail five weeks ago, then 
decided that the recantation of his sup- 
posed victim, Cathleen Crowell Webb, 
was not sufficiently believable and _ re- 
turned him to prison after a week. Said 
Dotson after he left prison: “I feel like 
a pinball.” 
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DIED. Albert Maltz, 76, Academy Award- 
winning screenwriter who was impris- 
oned for ten months, then blacklisted by 
the film community in the 1950s and early 
60s after refusing to testify before Con- 
gress about his Communist associations; 
in Los Angeles. His Oscars were for war- 
time documentaries: Moscow Strikes Back 
(1942) and The House I Live In (1945); 
among his other notable screenplays were 
This Gun for Hire (1942) and The Naked 
City (1948). “To understand all,” he once 
said of the blacklist and his years of Mexi- 
can exile and pseudonymous work, “is not 
to forgive all.” 


DIED. Milton Eisenhower, 85, educator, 
diplomat and valued adviser to six Pres- 
idents, including his brother Dwight; 
in Baltimore. The youngest of seven 
brothers, Milton worked for the Agricul- 
ture Department through the Depression 
years; during World War II he was a top 





Roosevelt troubleshooter for refugee and 
relief problems in North Africa, before 
leaving Government in 1943. He then 
held three college presidencies: at his 
alma mater, Kansas State, until 1950; at 
Pennsylvania State (1950-56); and at 
Johns Hopkins (1956-67 and 1971-72). 
The genial, judicious administrator also 
held several part-time Government 
posts, among them Special Ambassador 
to Latin America and membership on 
twelve major Government commissions. 
He chaired five of 
them, notably the 
1968 inquiry into the 
causes of violence 
after the King and 
Kennedy assassina- 
tions. Said his admir- 
ing brother: “I think 
I would rather take 
Milton’s views than 
those of anyone else.” 
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Blueblood in a Bathing Suit 








hese things change, of course. Not a 

month ago, Karen Hilton, a director 
of New York’s Wilhelmina model agency, 
was talking about her newest and ritziest 
signing. Princess Stephanie of Monaco, 
she said, “has the look that is in, a little 
boyish but sexy.” Now, she insists, “peo- 
ple are just looking for something 
to say about her because she’s a 
princess. She never struck me as 
boyish.” It appears that the prin- 
cess, like a new imported auto- 
mobile, is undergoing some last- 
minute modification for domestic 
consumption. 

In Europe, she has already 
appeared in her new guise as a 
supersalaried (reportedly $7,000 
to $10,000 for a standard photo 
session) fashion supermodel. It 
seems like a retake of some 35 
years ago, when her mother, 
Grace Kelly, was a model before 
becoming a movie star. She pro- 
jected a serene, society-page sexi- 
ness. Stephanie has a contem- 
porary appeal: athletic, funky, 
challenging. She has been a man- 
nequin only a few months, but 
she is on the cusp of signing a hef- 
ty contract with the Italian de- 
signer Enrico Coveri (exact fig- 
ures to be publicized only when 
the ink is dry). She was due to 
appear in New York to pose 
for Vogue and LIFE before an 
eleventh-hour cancellation put a 
temporary cap on Stephanie's 
lens hopping. 

The Wilhelmina agency told 
Vogue that the princess’s New 
York trip was “indefinitely post- 
poned,” but Editor in Chief 
Grace Mirabella says, “I didn’t 
get the feeling she was never 
coming.” Rumors started to fly 
like sand gnats. Stephanie was 
suffering from exhaustion, or 
something even more dire, in a 
private hospital outside Paris; her 
father, Prince Rainier, had put 
his royal foot down right in the 
middle of the burgeoning career. 

Monaco Palace Press Officer 
Nadia Lacoste patiently batted 
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ERIC FEINSLATT—SYGMA 





Princess Stephanie makes a splashy modeling debut . 


turn to Paris in a week. Then I'll talk to 
her about rescheduling.” 

Photographer Patrick Demarchelier, 
who was originally scheduled to do Ste- 
phanie’s LIFE and Mademoiselle pictures, 
suggests, “She’s a personality. A model you 
use to do fashion. You can put clothes on a 


who still works as a model when she is not 
making regular appearances on Dynasty, 
is a daughter of Princess Elisabeth of Yu- 
goslavia. “I’m lucky I don’t have a title,” 
she says. “Being a princess can work 
against her in an enormous way. A lot of 
people don’t want a name, they want a 
face. If models are known too well, it de- 

tracts from the impetus of the product.” 
The princess gets high marks for hard 
work and folksiness. “She is not the least 
bit conceited. She behaves very naturally, 
she ate what we ate,” reports Marina 
Fausti, fashion editor of Moda. 














“The Prince has never said what 

he thought of her modeling, and he won't 
make any comment now. The princess is 
still recuperating [from a bout of intesti- 
nal flu]. She’s been modeling since Febru- 
ary, and she was just overtired.” Hilton 
says that Stephanie is “on a little vacation 
with her father, and she’s supposed to re- 


the stories back. “The truth is al- “And she has a great body”: Princess Stephanie, hard at work 


“She was very nice with every- 
body,” says Gilles Tapie, who has 
F done the best Stephanie photos so 
far. He caught a nice kind of re- 
gal raunch for a cover and bath- 
ing-suit layout in Elle, and re- 
flects, “She’s short for a model, 
and she’s not a beautiful girl. 
She’s muscled in the arms. . . She 
could be a boy with her short 
hair. But when she’s in a bathing 
suit in front of a camera she be- 
comes very feminine. And she 
has a great body.” 

Such out-front discussion of 
the princess’s endowments is all 
part of the job and an aspect of 
modeling that may not appeal to 
Prince Rainier. “Her face is a 
problem,” admits Fausti, a pro- 
nouncement that might not go 
down smoothly with the princess 
either. “Her chin is a weak point. 
You have to be careful how you 
position her or else she seems to 
have a double chin.” 


I—Tidvs 


4009$/37 


ndeed, the princess has been 
scrutinized by cameras for 
most of her 20 years, usually from 
an intrusive position. Many of her 
modeling efforts show an awk- 
wardness in formal pose that may 
come partly from inexperience 
and partly too from something in- 
born: a sense that she may always 
be in an adversarial position with 
the camera. Lineage has given 
her career impetus, but it is a feel- 
ing of irresolution that gives her 
professional photos much of their 
impact. Most models work hard 
to beguile the camera, and Steph- 
anie is clearly learning to do that. 
But in some shots, it looks as if she 
means less to seduce the camera 

than to snuff it out. 
A paparazzo’s flash ruptures 








ways much simpler,” she said. Beguiling the camera and wanting to snuff it out. 


personality, but you're photographing the 
person more.” Personality like that may 
help a second-rung designer like Coveri 
scramble for first class (“She will be the 
ambassadress of my fashion,” he an- 
nounces), but it carries a whole portfolio of 
particular problems. Catherine Oxenberg, 
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privacy. A photographer’s strobe 

can be softer: illusion backlit in 
short bursts. It is not glamour flashing 
in Stephanie’s haunted blue-green eyes, 
though. Whatever she wears, however 
she holds herself, she seems to stare 
straight past the lens, resisting any easy 
truce. — By Jay Cocks. Reported by 
Julia Lieblich/New York and Elien Wallace/Paris 
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You can take the girl out of 
the Social Register (which they 
have), but you can’t take the 
Social Register out of the girl 
The formal charity affair in 
Manhattan last week was ever 
so just so—she in her pearls, 


taffeta debutante dress and 
full-length white kid gloves, 





Hyman: all about Bette 


and her brother 


Philipp 
Molzer in white tie and tails 
After all, the honored lady of 
the evening was Sydney Biddle 
Barrows, 33, the New Jersey 


socialite whose family lines 
reach back to the Pilgrims 
at Plymouth Rock. Barrows 
primly described the evening 
as “a lovely affair.’ Never 
mind that the “Mayflower 
Madam,” as she was dubbed in 
headlines, was charged last 
year with running a posh pros- | 
titution service out of a Man- 
hattan town house. Apparently 
the indiscretion did not much 


Al 
Social security: Barrows flanked by her brother Philipp and his date 





$40 apiece to bolster her legal- 
defense hope chest. Not that 
Barrows was totally forgiven 
“She was stupid,” chided one 
guest, “she used credit cards.” 
Some things are just foo vulgar 


| to overlook. 


Mommie Dearest, roll over. 


2) As My Mother's Keeper hit 
3} U.S. bookstores 


last week, 
Bette Davis, 77, became the lat- 
est Hollywood star to have her 


‘| domestic skirts lifted by a dis- 
| affected daughter. Author B.D. 


(for Barbara Davis) Hyman, 38, 


| depicts the legendary actress 


as an emotionally erratic, 
hard-drinking egomaniac who 
caters to her public at the ex- 
pense of her family. Born to 
Davis during her third mar- 
riage (out of four), to Artist 
William Grant Sherry, Hyman 
reports that her mother tried in 
vain to see a copy of the manu- 
script prior to publication and 
fought the project furiously in 
phone calls and letters, saying, 
“How dare you do this to me? 
I'm a very famous woman.” 
The first-time author, who re- 
ceived a hefty $100,000 ad- 
vance for the book, maintains 
that her motivation for pub- 
lishing it was love, not money 
Converted from agnosticism to 
Pentecostalism with her hus- 
band and two sons last year, 
Hyman says, “For Mother to 
change, she has to discover 
God through facing herself in 
this book.” To be sure, Davis 
may not change. As her daugh- 
ter recalls, “She certainly has 
the capacity to be very mean 
when crossed.” And doubtless 


bother the 300 guests who paid | very cross when demeaned 
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Even on dry land his scowl 
could sink a ship. So Walter 
Matthau had no trouble at 
all swashbuckling himself 
into the character of ¢ 
the peg-legged Captain 
Thomas Bartholomew 
Red in Roman Polanski's 
Pirates. The idea of mak- 
ing a period film ap- 
pealed to him because 
“T get to act instead of 
just being Walter Matthau.” 
But apart from the acting, it has 
not been a barrel of yo-ho-hos. 
His beard itched for the first 
five months, dragging around in 
his 30-lb. costume has been a 
drudge, and the wooden leg is 
not exactly comfortable. Film- 
ing has been taking place in the 
Seychelles islands and Tunisia 
for seven months, and the end is 
still over the horizon. So far, 
Matthau, despite a 1966 heart 
attack, has remained un- 
scathed. “I’m looking for 
wood,” he jokes, “and knock- 
ing.” Arrgh, matey, you don’t 
have to look any farther than 
that blasted leg. 


How many radio sports 
directors demand a Mickey 
Mouse phone as part of their 
contracts? Kelly Michelle, for 
one. The pert, energetic sev- 
enth-grader can be heard ev- 
ery Monday morning on Bos- 
ton’s WROR, where her 
one-minute spot of sports news 
and scores is broadcast on the 
Joe and Andy Family show. 
Kelly Michelle uses only her 
first and middle names profes- 





Matthau: itching to be a pirate 


sionally, keeping her last 
name secret. She impressed the 
show’s hosts when she called in 
last year and wound up as a 
regular, telling some of her fa- 
vorite jokes. When she heard 
the station was looking for a 
sports director, Kelly asked for 
the job and got it last month. 
The phone she requested was 
sort of a signing bonus for the 
rookie sportscaster. “I think 
it’s a good idea,” says Kelly, 12. 
“After all, a lot of kids like me 
are sports fans too.” WROR’s 
management obviously agrees. 
She is doing so well that the 
station plans to renew her 13- 
week contract for an undis- 
closed amount of money. Says 
General Manager Joseph Kel- 
ly: “The kid is a lot smarter 
than Howard Cosell, and a lot 
cheaper.” — By Guy D. Garcia 
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Computers 








n his 1953 novel Fahrenheit 45], 

Author Ray Bradbury foresaw the day 
when books would be replaced by various 
forms of high-tech entertainment, includ- 
ing soap operas in which the viewer could 
participate. Books are still very much 
with us, but in a twist of fate that even the 
prophetic Bradbury did not anticipate, a 
new computer game named for his book 
allows players to take part in—and influ- 
ence the outcome of—a drama set in the 
police-state world of Fahrenheit 451. 

Bradbury is only one of several well- 
known authors who are collaborating 
with computer software companies in 
adapting their novels to “interactive fic- 
tion,” an electronic form of literature that 
transforms the reader into an active par- 
ticipant in the plot. A version of Arthur C 
Clarke’s Rendezvous with Rama is avail- 
able in interactive form on a floppy disk 
(Telarium; $39.95). Michael Crichton 
(The Andromeda Strain, The Terminal 
Man) has actually created a software 
work from scratch: Amazon (Telarium; 
$39.95), which transports the player and a 
sidekick parrot named Paco into the jun- 
gles of South America in search of a lost 
city and hidden emeralds. Infocom, the 
Cambridge-based software company that 
| pioneered interactive fiction, has released 

an electronic version of Douglas Adams’ 

popular novel The Hitchhiker's Guide to 

the Galaxy ($39.95), which last week 

jumped to No. | on Billboard's list of top 
computer software. 

While the characters and situations in 
most of the games are taken directly from 
the books on which they are based, players 
of interactive fiction respond to, and actu- 
ally create, variances in the plot line by 
typing commands on the computer screen 
For example, when Fahrenheit 45] is load- 
ed into the computer, the following words 
appear on the screen: “You are in a clear- 





ing in dense woods in the southeast corner of 


Central Park. A pond is to the west. A nar- 
row path leads north along the shore of the 
pond and to the north you can hear occa- 
sional low growls. Near you is a pile ofdead 
leaves.”’ If the player should then type, 
“Examine the leaves,” the program re- 
sponds, “Under the leaves you see an old 
rusted grating set into a patch of broken 
concrete.” And the adventure begins. 

Such verbal interplay is made possible 
by a parser, the part of the computer pro- 
gram that interprets players’ commands. 
The first adventure-style programs con- 
tained parsers capable only of responding 
to simple noun-verb combinations such as 
Go north, Take sword, or Kill troll. In the 
late 1970s, however, Mare Blank, who 
is now a vice president at Infocom, and 
a colleague at M.LT.’s lab for computer 
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Stepping into the Story 


Players participate in “interactive fiction” 


Copyright (t) 
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Screens from Fahrenheit 451 
Hula-Hoops or human expression? 
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Cristina Garcia/New York 





science, devised more sophisticated | 
parsers with the aid of an artificial- 
intelligence language called MDL (pro- 
nounced mud-dle). Then, in 1979, Blank 
and newly formed Infocom released Zork 
I, the first of the Zork trilogy of interac- 
tive fiction games, with a parser that rec- 
ognizes adjectives, prepositions and pro- 
nouns as well as nouns and verbs. The 
improved parser permits players to dis- 
play their literary bent by using more | 
complex commands. Zork J, for instance, 
will respond to more expansive instruc- 
tions (example: pick up the rusty knife 
and put it in the sack). Partly as a result, 
Zork I became the best-selling disk-based 
game of all time (500,000 copies). 

Infocom’s sophisticated parsers have 
vocabularies of 600 to 1,200 words per 
game. In fact, the games are so talkative 
that the company refuses to illustrate the 
text of its adventures. Says Blank: “The 
pictures that your mind can make are bet- 
ter than any computer can create.” While 
most other publishers provide computer- 
generated images that appear on the 
screen along with the written story, their 
games, for the most part, can accommo- 
date only simple commands. 

Pictures or no pictures, writing inter- 
active fiction is not an easy task. Crichton 
and two associates labored for more than 
a year and a half to create Amazon; most 
of the time was spent developing the flow 
charts needed to provide the variations in 
the complex plot structure. For Fahren- 
heit 451, Bradbury supplied programmers 
with more than 100 possible responses to 
questions that players are able to pose to 
“Ray,” an intelligent computer that fig- 
ures heavily in the story line. 

Does the participation of big-name 
novelists qualify interactive games as a 
true literary form? This question was ad- 
dressed last month ata meeting of the Pop- 
ular Culture Association in Louisville. 
Asked Peter Jordan, professor of English 
at Tennessee State University and chair- 
man of one of two panel discussions on the 
subject: “Are these games just electronic 
Hula-Hoops? Or will they last and evolve 
into a significant new form of 
human expression?” Infocom’s Blank 
hedged, defining adventure games as “a | 
new medium that has its roots in the liter- 
ary tradition, in the same way movies, | 
plays and operas are based on literature.” 
Panelist Susan Spence, an editor of Data 
Decisions, a computer magazine, was more 
direct. “The games are great,” she said, 
“but I wouldn't call them literature.” 

Still, the games might help Americans 
become more literate. Bradbury is confi- 
dent that he and his fellow authors can in- 
ject “strength, wit and magic” into the 
form. Then, he says, “by playing a literary 
game, people find out about literature 
along the way. When they’re all done with 
the game, I hope their next stop will be 
the library.” —8y Jamie Murphy. Reported by 
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‘The Ss. ‘The Loop. 


‘The 1985 Honda Accord Hatchback has a powerful 12-valve engine to speed you down the 
Straightaway at the Daytona Speedway. It has front-wheel drive to pull you through the Hairpin 


at Sears Point Raceway. A special sport suspension 

that can straighten out the S’s at Lime Rock Park. z/O|N|D|A) 

And a long list of standard features to take you in r 

comfort through ‘The Loop in Chicago. The Accord Hatchback 














NUCLEAR ELECTRICITY 


The growth of American industry 
rests in the balance 


merica’s industries need 
plenty of electricity to 
and compete in the 
global 


lace. Nuclear 
plants have become 
one of the most important 
sources of this electricity. 


The U.S. economy will weaken 
without a healthy, growing indus- 
trial sector. 

To stay healthy, industries need 
reliable, affordable energy. They're 
getting more and more of it in 
the form of electricity—from coal 
and uranium. 

In fact, most of America’s new 
electricity over the past 10 years has 
come from coal (72%) and nuclear 
energy (24%). 


The “electrification” of 
American industry 


Electricity from coal and nuclear 
plants is replacing the direct burning 
of fossil fuels in many manufacturing 
technologies. 

That's because electricity is often a 
more efficient energy source, which 
results in /ess overall energy consumed. 

One good example of industrial 
electrification is the rise of electric 
steelmaking. Producing steel with 
electrically induced heat takes only 
a fraction of the energy that’s used 


by ordinary blast furnaces, and 
costs only half as much. 

Electricity is also a driving force 
in the production of glass, cement, 
paper, chemicals, and petroleum 
products. 

In agriculture, mining, and con- 
struction, electricity use has doubled 
since 1974. 


Nuclear electricity 
is growing fast 
This increasing reliance on electricity 
is creating a bigger need for America’s 
nuclear-generated electricity. 
Nuclear power is our fastest grow- 


MORE POWER NEEDED 
FOR U.S. INDUSTRY 






Jt's estimated that by the year 2000, America’s 
industries will need 80% more electricity than 
they used in 1983. Source: U.S. Department 

of Commerce report, “Energy for the Rest of 
the Century, 1984 Edition.” 


ing major energy source. Ninety-one 
plants are already operating, and by 
1990 well over 100 will be generat- 
ing enough electricity to serve 50 
million people. 


Nuclear energy: 
made in the USA 


Because it is produced here at home, 
safe from unpredictable foreign 
crises, nuclear energy means 
energy security for the nation’s 
industrial base. 

That may turn out to be its greatest 
benefit, because oil consumption and 
oil imports were rising in 1984 and 
are expected to rise again. U.S. indus- 
try still depends on oil more than any 
other fuel. 

Every new nuclear plant reduces 
this risky petroleum dependence. 
Every new plant provides more 
“homegrown” electricity for our 
industries, and for their secure 
energy future. 

For a free booklet on this subject, 
write the U.S. Committee for Energy 
Awareness, P.O. Box 37012 (H1), 
Washington, D.C. 20013. Please 
allow 6-8 weeks for delivery. 


Information about energy 


America can count on 
U.S. COMMITTEE FOR ENERGY AWARENESS 

















The Perils of Dual Careers 








Married couples who work are crowding therapists’ offices 


ob, 55, a corporate executive in New 

York City, decided to take early re- 
tirement and switch to a less stressful ca- 
reer that would allow him more leisure. 
His wife Sally, 40, had returned to work 
after their children had grown up, and her 
career in sales was taking off. She angrily 
accused Bob of being domineering and 
asked for a separation. 

Betty and Dan, lawyers at large Chi- 
cago firms, had a six-figure combined in- 
come but squabbled at home about their 
| finances. Then, early this year, Betty 

received a lucrative offer that meant 

moving to the East. Dan, however, want- 

ed to remain in Chicago, and their fight- 
| ing intensified. 

Pam, an executive with a real estate 
firm in Los Angeles, and Jim, president 
of a small insurance-brokerage house, 
had been married for seven years when 
Pam gave birth to their son. She returned 
to work but was depressed and cried un- 
controllably. Jim grew frustrated and 
impatient. 

Welcome to the great American two- 
career family and pass the aspirin, please. 
Dual paychecks, the norm in U.S. mar- 
riages today, may provide a better stan- 
dard of living, but for a large number of 
couples they also contribute to twin head- 
aches. Many family counselors say their 
practices are now largely devoted to cou- 
ples who cannot reconcile three often 
conflicting demands: his job, her job and 
their relationship. Says Patricia Kennedy, 
a psychologist in New York: “Marriage, 
or even living together, has become every 
bit as much a business merger as it is an 
emotional commitment.” Says Donald 
Bloch, director of New York’s Ackerman 
Institute for Family Therapy: “People are 
turning themselves into pretzels to deal 
with the problems.” 

In part the difficulties stem from the 
complexity of working couples’ lives. 
There are only so much energy, emotion 
and especially time to go around. When 
the career-minded pair finally meet at 
home, they are usually exhausted. Often 
their conversation is confined to work. In- 
timacy erodes; boredom sets in. Says Sara 
Yogev, a Skokie, Ill, psychotherapist: 
“It's funny, but even sex can become an- 
other task that they need to do, satisfying 
physically but not emotionally.” 

Dual careers can aggravate marital 
rifts. Struggles over power, along with 
questions of dependency, self-esteem and 
trust, can emerge as critical issues. Part- 
ners may even judge themselves and each 
other by the values of the workplace. Ex- 
plains Kitty La Perriere of New York, 
president of the American Family Thera- 
py Association: “What matters is pro- 

















duction, output, competition, excellence.” 

Since men are still the principal wage 
earners in most families, the women usu- 
ally take second billing. Arnold Medvene, 
a University of Maryland psychologist, 
recalls a woman whose writing career was 
becoming increasingly successful. But her 
husband, a high-ranking civilian employ- 
ee of the Navy, put little value on her 
work. Their children and the household 
tasks remained her burden. Says Med- 
vene: “She got the message. She felt belit- 
tled and demeaned.” Only after the cou- 
ple went into therapy did the husband 
acknowledge that his wife had valid ap- 
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for traditional couples of moderate in- 
come who work simply to make ends 
meet. But the lack of job satisfaction 
sometimes exacerbates difficulties. Joy 
Johnson, a Chicago clinical therapist, | 
cites the case of a woman who works at 
a factory, stuffing coupons into cereal 
boxes. Says Johnson: “There is nothing 
Stimulating about it. At the end of the day 
she turns to her marriage to make up for 
what she didn’t get during the day.” John- 
son says that the woman is so demanding | 
“her husband feels she is going to eat him | 
up alive.” 

In most instances it is the wife who 
initiates the move into counseling. In ses- 
sions, the therapist may play the part of 
one partner; sometimes couples act out 
each other's roles. James Framo, a family 
therapist in La Jolla, Calif., insists that his 


| patients bring in their parents and sib- 
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pointments of her own. He now helps 
tend their children and takes duty leave to 
wait for the plumber. 

Some relationships are damaged 
when the wife’s income and prestige out- 
strip the husband’s. Medvene recently 
counseled a couple, both psychologists, 


| who were unable to deal with that issue. 
| Guilt-ridden, the wife had been rejecting 





Offers to head committees; her humiliated 
husband meanwhile doubted his own pro- 
fessional success. During therapy. the wife 
began to assume a more active role in her 
career while he took up a diversionary in’ 
terest in music and sculpture. 

Another thorny question: how to han- 
dle finances. “In traditional marriages, 
money was family income no matter who 
brought it in,” says Psychiatrist Clifford 
Sager of New York. “Now each wants to 
hold on to his or her own. That’s not bad 
as long as a reasonable percentage is put 
into a common pot, but often you get these 
cute arrangements where the man’s mon- 
ey goes on the household and the woman’s 
on vacations.” 

The problems are not confined to the 
young and affluent. Housework and 
watching the children are as much issues 
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lings to help dig out family-rooted prob- 
lems. His couples may also take part in | 
group therapy to see how other pairs are 
coping. Ian Alger, a New York therapist, 
uses a more novel technique: videotaping 
couples’ visits. Instant replays are often so 
revealing that some partners begin to re- 
solve their disputes almost immediately. 
He also lends the tapes to couples for a lei- 
surely review at home. Says Alger: “They 
look for revealing body language and 
communications patterns.” 

Staying together, say therapists, de- 


| pends partly on tempering expectations. 


The traditional husband-wife relation- 
ship may no longer satisfy many people, 
but equally unrealistic are those who 
Strive to become Supermom and Ultra- 
Exec. “You're not going to be able to go 
as far in your career, have the kind of 
marriage and be the kind of parent you 
would like all at the same time,” warns 
Atlanta Psychologist Michael Berger. 
“If you've got tremendous amounts of 
energy, go for two of the three. But 
you're not going to get three out of 
three.” —By Anastasia Toufexis. Reported 
by Cathy Booth/New York and Valerie Mindel/ 
Chicago, with other bureaus 
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Cinema 


The Patter of Little Footes 





Ss it by me, child, and we'll leaf through 
the family album. Why, there’s 
Brother, standing outside the picture 
show where he spent so much time, and 
smoking a cigarette. Thought he was a big 
man, though he was only 17, and got into 
a man’s worth of foolishness. 
though. All the girls said he looked just 
like Bobby Harron. You don’t remember 
Bobby Harron? No, he’d be before your 
| time. Oh, look, there’s Lizzie with her lit- 
| tle daughter Jenny. Poor Jenny, she got 
carried away in the flu epidemic of 1918 
| It killed more people than the Great War, 
didn’t you know that? Nearly brought 
Lizzie’s husband Horace to his knees 
That’s Horace there, out in front of his 
clothing store, and a fine, gentle man he 
was. Why, I remember when Horace 
What did you say, child, you’re sleepy? 
Well you just curl up here while I go 
through the old photographs. Lovely 
days, sad days. So many memories, child 
But no matter 
1918 passes the moviegoer’s time in 
this fashion. You enter its world as you 


Cute, | 


1918 Directed by Ken Harrison; Screenplay by Horton Foote 





Foote and Converse-Roberts in 1918 


would the Robedaux family home in Har- 
rison, Texas. Through the lazy air swirl 
names familiar to everyone but you, bits of 
gossip about people you may never meet 
You will feel like an intruder unless you 
accept this film on its own stringent terms 
as a home-movie reverie about people 


2} convalescence from the electroshock ther- 
| apy of current Hollywood filmmaking. 








who are cordial but not awfully forthcom- 
ing. They were here long before you came: 
they will continue, at their own measured 
gait, long after you leave. Life is like that 
too—every human relationship demands | 
inferences based on insufficient evi- | 
dence—but movies rarely are. Which is 
why /9/8 has the effect of a 91-minute 


The picture is not without incident 
As World War I flickers through the Tex- 
as consciousness in newsreels and letters 
from the front, the people of Harrison 
wage a losing battle against influenza. 
Horace Robedaux (William Converse- 
Roberts), a clothier who fell in love with a 
well-to-do girl, is anxious about being sent 
to the war; he sees conscription as deser- 
tion of his wife Lizzie (Hallie Foote), his 
infant daughter and the baby on the way. 
While Lizzie’s winsome wastrel of a 
brother (Matthew Broderick) gets into 
trouble with gambling debts and a preg- 
nant girlfriend, Horace falls victim to the 
flu. There is a death in the family, anda | 
birth. In Harrison, though, life’s scars are 
hidden under high collars and good man- 
ners. If these folks keep their thoughts to 
themselves, it is partly because they are 
too genteel to scream 

The film’s tone and style are similarly 
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discreet. /9/8 alludes rather than displays: 
at times it just sits there like a good deed. 
Occasionally, it will burst into dramatic 
feeling, as in Horace’s bout of delirium, a 
wonderfully judged piece of writing and 
acting, But then characters will lose their 
edges in the diffused light that seeps 
through the windows like radiation and 
gives the picture its instant-nostalgia look 
| Important lines of dialogue will be muffled 
by heavy footsteps or a piano’s plaint. The 
| crucial event of the Robedaux family oc- 
| curs offscreen, in a narrative caesura be- 
tween the film’s two “acts.” Watching this 
film is like going on a diet: it is probably 
healthy for you but not very nourishing. 
Most of the passion attending /9/8 
was spent in getting the story on film. 
This is a family movie in every sense of 
the term. The writer is Horton Foote 
(Tender Mercies), who based his script on 
incidents in his parents’ lives in Wharton, 
Texas. Foote’s wife was one of the film’s 
producers; his son worked as an actor, 
casting director and production assistant; 
the bed in which Horace ails belonged to 
Foote’s parents; the baby born at film’s 
end is most likely the author. And the 
leading lady is Foote’s daughter Hallie. A 
vanity showcase? Hardly, for she has a 
fine, nonactorish face and conveys abso- 
lute emotional authority, balancing the 
heft of each gesture, the weight of every 
spoken or unspoken word. She is the one 
beckoning presence in this private family 
world By Richard Corliss 
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Rushes 


STICK 

The defects people have come to know 
and love in Elmore Leonard's crime fic- 
tion are painfully apparent in the adap- 
tation of Stick, which he has written 
with Joseph C. Stinson: lots of plotting, 
but no compelling narrative drive; plen- 
ty of characterological tics, but no char- 
acters whom one really cares for. In the 
title role, Burt Reynolds has somehow 
mislaid that cheeky brightness that is 
the basis of his stardom. His perfor- 
mance is so muted it is sometimes hard 
to hear his lines, and he has directed 
the film in the same torpid spirit. This 
story of an ex-con whose moral code 
imposes on him a mission of revenge 
among the drug traffickers around Mi- 
ami ts lazy, dull and told in imagery as 
murky as its underlying morality. 


MOVERS AND SHAKERS 

This is the story of how a glumly harassed 
studio executive (Walter Matthau), a clini- 
cally depressed screenwriter (Charles Gro- 
din) and a frenetic director (Bill Macy) try 
earnestly to make a movie that “says some- 
thing” true and beautiful about love and 
sex. Since this is exactly the kind of project 


trayals of these familiar types. Actor-Pro- 
ducer Grodin’s script is anecdotally acute 
but a little unfocused, and it is not especial- 
ly well served by William Asher’s muzzy 
direction. Steve Martin’s guest appearance 
as an aging Latin lover is emblematic of 


| the whole movie: it is a nice idea not as well 
executed as it could have been. Still, if Mov- 


no one wants anymore, the trio finally fails. | 


Having hung around Hollywood and 
learned a few things, all three actors offer 


well-observed and rather sympathetic por- 


ers and Shakers could have been better, it 
could have been worse and less agreeable 
than it is. 


LADYHAWKE 

Their faces were so noble, their souls so 
pure, their love so strong, that in 13th cen- 
tury France they just about had to be 
cursed. And so they were: Etienne of Na- 
varre (Rutger Hauer) is transformed into 
a wolf each night; the lady Isabeau (Mi- 
chelle Pfeiffer) must become a hawk by 
day. Always together, eternally apart, 
these two ironic superheroes have a medi- 
ating companion, the impish cutpurse 
Phillipe (Matthew Broderick again). Not 
a bad premise for a wistful romance, espe- 
cially when it stars three such appealing 
actors. Alas, the script (by Edward 
Khmara, Michael Thomas and Tom 
Mankiewicz) jumbles modern slang with 
chivalric sentiment; and Director Rich- 
ard Donner (The Omen, Superman) is no 
spellbinder of medieval melancholy. “I 
believe in miracles,” says the evil bishop 
(John Wood) who laid on the curse. “It’s 
part of my job.”” Making miracles is Don- 
ner’s job—and, Dick, you're fired 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking ls Dangerous to Your Health. 
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With Cordero aboard, the speedball led wire to wire in the third-fastest Derby 


Spend A Buck, Make a Buck 





Gus some place in a feverish hurry, 
though exactly where is the next ques- 
tion, a bay bullet called Spend A Buck 
streaked away with the Kentucky Derby 
last week, posting the third-sprightliest mile 
| and a quarter (2:00%) in 111 springs at 
Churchill Downs. Stephan’s Odyssey fin- 
ished second, more than five lengths be- 
hind, and the 6-to-5 favorite, Chief's 
Crown, was third. Far up the track, or at 
| least it seemed so, came that old plug tradi- 
tion, which may be losing ground even now. 
A glaring sunstorm boiled the fewest 
Louisville customers in 15 years (down al- 
most 20,000 to about 108,000, mostly a 
matter of ticket prices’ doubling) and 
| baked the dirt track until the word blew 
about the backstretch shed rows like a 
whisper on a breeze: “It’s Highway 1-65 
out there.” That cinched what had been 
the popular wisdom all week. This race 
would turn on the two speedballs in the 
field of 13: Spend A Buck and Eternal 
Prince. Should both dart out ahead, might 
they form a suicide pact? “Sure, they 
could kill each other,” Jockey Angel Cor- 
dero had agreed with a poisonous smile, 
“but I promise you one thing, Eternal 
Prince won't ever get in front of my 
horse.”” His horse was Spend A Buck. Fid- 
geting inside the fifth slot of the gate, 
Eternal Prince cocked his head left and 
right at every clamor and curiosity. His 
start was inevitably dull, and Cordero was 
gone. Finishing one-two, Cordero and 
Laffit Pincay only reconfirmed their emi- 
nence in the sport, though almost all of 
the other principals were extraordinary. 
Beyond the wonder of his arthro- 
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there are none sweeter. 


| But money may turn him from the Triple Crown 


scopic knee surgery last November, the 
fact that Spend A Buck began his twelve- 
race career (eight wins) at Florida’s Cal- 
der Race Course was a delight of its own. 
Henceforth, at least for a while, “a Calder 
horse” will no longer serve as racing 
shorthand for a second-rater. Both the 
owner and trainer are recent arrivals in 
the sport, both of Tampa, Fla. Dennis 
Diaz, who retired from the real estate and 
insurance businesses four years ago at 38, 
discovered “there's only so much fishing a 
man can do.” With $12,500, which this in- 
dustry calls a pittance, he bought a Buck- 
passer grandson, and converted his cattle 
ranch to a horse farm. Not so long ago, 


| Trainer Cam Gambolati was a Laundro- 


mat operator and a statistician on a Tam- 
pa Bay Buccaneers football team that won 
as few as no games a year. 

Because their horse previously won | 
the Cherry Hill Mile and the Garden 
State Stakes in New Jersey, the two are in 
a financial quandary now that describes 
the changing standards of the sport. Ordi- 
narily a smashing Derby winner points 
automatically to next week’s Preakness, 
with further dreams at Belmont. But a $2 
million bonus, on top of a $600,000 Jersey 
Derby purse, awaits the horse that can 
sweep those three Garden State races and 
the Kentucky Derby. The Jersey Derby 
comes nine days after the Preakness, and 
Spend A Buck cannot keep both appoint- 
ments. “We're in the business to win 
purses,” Diaz said, pointing out ominously 
that there are other routes to high stud 
fees than the Triple Crown. The rub is 





— By Tom Callahan 








Saddling Losers 
Yogi, Billy and the nag 


ticking with one jockey through the 

entire race, horse and people Owner 
George Steinbrenner saw his Eternal 
Prince come in twelfth at Churchill 
Downs. To be precise, Steinbrenner holds 
the deed on 374% of the colt, presumably 
the part that favors him. At one time he 
owned the whole animal—fetlock, stock 
and barrel—but auctioned it off for 
| $17,500 to a used-car dealer from Rich- 
mond, For $750,000, George bought back 
in when his designated Derby horse, Im- 
age of Greatness, faltered. You might say, 
he fired the one and rehired the other. Or, 
put another way, when his image of great- 
ness declined, the eternal prince ponied 
up some more cash and still finished next 
to last. 

Needless to say, this is an allegory for 
Steinbrenner’s New York Yankees, once | 
the proudest team in baseball, now merely 
the highest paid. Bringing back that “re- 
formed” fist baller and dehydrated bibber 
Billy Martin for a fourth term as misman- 
ager, Steinbrenner has taxed the credibil- 
ity of even the New York Post. Sometimes 
it seems that this former anonymous ship- 
builder from Cleveland owns more than 
374% of the Manhattan tabloids. He 
hovers over the city like the Hindenburg 
In quivering type befitting a disaster, his 
name is a standard headline: GEORGE EX- 
PLODES. NO SURVIVORS. 

“Yogi will be the manager this year,” 
he promised in the spring. “A bad start will 
not affect Yogi's status.” Looking as he has 


—» 
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REGAN 





/ / at 
Berra and Martin going and coming 
Broken promise, departed grace. 





always looked, like a taxicab with the 
doors open, Berra took his leave after 16 
games with an old Yankee grace. He has 
never been able to sustain a grudge against 
baseball. In 1975, when Berra was dis- 
charged as manager of the New York | 
Mets, he spoke of needing to distance him- 
self from the game. “I'm going to take my 
family on a trip,” he said, “and get as far 
away from baseball as I can.” When he re- 
appeared the next year at spring training 
as a Yankee coach, Berra told where he 
had gone without any sense of irony or hu- 
mor: “The Hall of Fame.” T.C. 
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he boys try 
a new place 
in their Peugeot 


hey have driven almost two 

hours to get to this place, a lake 
with an old Indian name that means 
“Fish jump out.” 

It was still dark when the man 
woke the boy and they both tiptoed 
around the house, the floorboards 
cold under their feet, getting ready. 
Getting ready consisted of climbing 
into some clothes and taking the 
sandwiches out of the refrigerator. 
The man did not make the boy wash 
his face or brush his teeth, which 
made the day seem even more special. 

They do not bring the boy's sister 
this time. She is only four and makes 
a lot of noise and thinks fish stink. 

It is just the two of them, the big one 
and the little one. “The boys,” as 
the mother calls them. 

“Do you think it’s true?” the 
boy asks. 

“Is what true?” 

“Fish jump out.” 

The man nods. “You'll see.” 





Nothing says a wagon has to be primitive 
Seats of soft, supple leather are available at 
extra cost in the Peugeot 505 





he station wagon they have 

driven up here in is a Peugeot, 
the 505 S. 

It isa big wagon. With its rear 
seat up, it has more cargo space than 


any other wagon available in America. 


The payload is over half a ton. 
It is a lavishly equipped wagon. 
Air conditioning is standard equip- 


ment. Central locking. Cruise con- 
trol. Power steering, brakes, windows 
antenna. A digital radio/cassette 
system with six speakers. Heated 
front seats. Even side mirrors that 
de-ice themselves. All standard 
equipment. The Peugeot is very much 
a wagon for comfort of body. 

It is also a wagon for comfort of 








| 
| 
| 


mind. The Peugeot is one big wagon $17,965" (Prices of Peugeot sedans 
that is designed not to wag its tail range from $11,900 to $18,330.) 
clumsily from side to side on the high- Please call 1-800-447-2882 toll 
way. It handles exactly like a sedan. free in the continental U.S. fora 
You can have a Peugeot wagon facts-filled brochure and the name 
with vinyl seats, velour seats, or of your nearest Peugeot dealer. 
leather seats. A fuel-injected gaso- «Bassai ins BO Enact tuner a mumeesred reel 


line engine or a turbocharged-diesel \ctual price x. Destination PEUGE iT 
engine. Prices range from $12,440 to — Cargo-carrying capacity based o ent 


© 1984, Peugeot M f America, Inc 














The “guts’ of every 
GoldStar color TV are built 
to the same high standards as our — 
competitors expensive models. With 
the same state-of-the-art components. 
And our picture quality is a match for theirs 
in every way. 

The difference is, GoldStar color TVs are not 
expensive. In fact, they re priced substantially less. 
So while our competitors may not be ecstatic about 
our entry into the market, you will be. 

Spend less for quality. 

When you spend less for a GoldStar, you wont 
be getting less of a TV. 

Our state-of-the-art black matrix picture tube 
with automatic degausser provides a picture that is 
unsurpassed for brightness, clarity and true-to-life 
color. You get automatic tuning, automatic color and 
contrast controls, even remote control on some 
models. And, of course, all models are cable ready. 

What's more, every GoldStar comes with a 

l-year parts and labor warranty. And a 2-year 
warranty on the picture tube. 

How do we bring you so much quality for so 
little? Through some of the most inspired engineer- 
ing and up-to-the-minute production techniques 
found anywhere. After all, we're a $7.5 billion 
dollar company. 

Our technology virtually eliminates problems 
and gives us one of the lowest ‘return rates” in the 












industry. We 

get compliments. 

Not complaints. 
GoldStar: all 

you could ever ask for in an 

expensive color TV. Except the expense. 


M1 GoldStar 


Expensive electronics. Without the expense. 





©1984 GoldStar Electronics. Intl. Inc 
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Books 


Great Britain’s Uncle Dickie 


MOUNTBATTEN by Philip Ziegler; Knopf; 784 pages; $24.95 


H is great-grandmother was Queen Vic- 

toria, who was photographed holding 
him on her lap in the last year of her life. 
The children of Nicholas and Alexandra 
of Russia were his cousins. So was Edward, 
Prince of Wales, later briefly King Edward 
VIII of England and interminably the 
Duke of Windsor, who was best man at his 
wedding. As a young man, Prince Philip, 
penniless but promising, married his 
adored young cousin Lilibet. His sister was 
the Queen of Sweden. Louis Mountbatten 
himself—and how he loved it all—was 
wealthy, flashingly handsome, a polo- 
playing friend of rajas and movie stars, a 
somewhat too fearless naval commander, 
an unsubtle, decent, enormously en- 
ergetic man, grand if not great, whose 
immense, childish vanity was only 
just outweighed by his good sense and 
charm. 

It was a comment on his expan- 
sive style that he was nicknamed 
“Supremo” by staffers during World 
War II, when he served as Supreme 
Allied Commander in Southeast 
Asia. To the royal family he was 
“Dickie” (though Richard was not 
one of his string of given names, 
which were Louis Francis Albert 
Victor Nicholas). He was the last 
Viceroy of India, who in 1947 pre- 
sided over the fade-out of the British 
raj. He went out of this world at 79 
(blown up in 1979 by LR.A. terror- 
ists while boating in Donegal Bay) 
as Admiral of the Fleet, the Earl 

| Mountbatten of Burma. 
Granted that it would be hard to 
| write a dull account of such a person- 
age, Philip Ziegler, author of biogra- 
phies of Lord Melbourne and Diana 
Cooper, offers a remarkably lively 
and human portrait. His research 
was authorized by the Mountbatten 
| family, but in this case, he says, the 
term does not mean that the book 
was distorted to fit the demands of 
the survivors. Ziegler’s tone is gener- 
ally admiring but not adulatory, as 
when he compares Mountbatten 
with Douglas MacArthur, his fellow 
Supreme Commander in the Pacific 
during World War II. The two Supre- 
mos were equally and supremely 
vain, is Ziegler’s assessment, but 
Mountbatten lacked MacArthur's 
cold arrogance and “was endearingly 
able to laugh at himself.” Like other 
congenital optimists, Mountbatten 
seems to have had a vividly accurate 
memory for events as they should 
have happened, but, says Ziegler, 
“though the truth in his hands often 
suffered a sea-change, he was genu- 





inely surprised and upset when instances 
of this were pointed out to him.” 

This amiable grandee was born with 
the century, to English parents of solidly 
Germanic background, Prince Louis of 
Battenberg and his wife Princess Victoria 
of Hesse, granddaughter of the English 
Queen. Prince Louis, who had switched 
nationality at 14 to join the English navy, 
never lost his slight German accent, and in 
1914, despite an illustrious naval career, 
was hounded from his post as First Sea 
Lord by anti-German public frenzy. 
Mountbatten, his second son (the family 
name was anglicized in 1917 at the direc- 
tion of King George V), never forgot the in- 


Lord Louis Mountbatten: grand if not great 


Excerpt 


After dinner a ‘slinky, sexy, 
& é rather attractive young lady’ 
came over to him and said: ‘Lord 
Mountbatten, this is the thrill of my 
life. I have always been in love with 
you.’ ... Two neighbours came to 
the rescue; one was kicked on the 
shins, the other struck savagely in 
the kidneys. Eventually the lady 
was carried struggling from the 
room. Mountbatten regretted the 
inconvenience caused to his fellow 
diners, but: ‘It is rather grati- 

fying at the age of 73! 
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justice, and counted his own posting as 
First Sea Lord in 1954 as a vindication of 
his father. 

He was considered lacking in intellec- | 
tual brilliance, but he was quick-minded 
and receptive to other people’s ideas. The | 
result, with a little help from his social 
connections, was an unending series of 
promotions. There was never a way to 
treat Dickie Mountbatten as if he were 
just another lieutenant. He had money of | 
his own, and he had married the beautiful 
and exceedingly wealthy Edwina Ashley. 
It was a stormy union, marked by his 
many affairs and her infatuations, includ- 
ing one with Jawaharlal Nehru, but it | 
lasted until Edwina’s death in 1960. Sta- | 
tioned in Malta in the late '20s, the couple 
kept a 66-ton yacht in the harbor. Noél | 
Coward, Douglas Fairbanks and Mary 
Pickford and an assortment of royals were 
their houseguests. 

As a commander of destroyers 
early in World War II, says Ziegler, | 
Mountbatten was popular but reck- 
less: “If a destroyer could leave skid- | 
marks, [H.M.S.] Kelly would have 
disfigured every sea in which she 
sailed.”” Even so, the author largely 
absolves Mountbatten of responsi- 
bility for the failure of the bloody 
1942 raid on Dieppe, a sacrifice 
made inevitable by pushing and 
shoving between Franklin D. Roo- 
sevelt and Winston Churchill. And 
Ziegler argues convincingly that 
Mountbatten’s handling of the 
transfer of power in India in 1947 
was a success, considering political 
realities there. He opposed the split- 
ting off of Muslim Pakistan from In- 
dia and tried to prevent it. But reli- 
gion had its customary disastrous 
effect on politics. Hindus and Mus- 
lims despised each other; partition 
and the bloodshed that followed, 
says Ziegler, were inevitable. 

Despite Mountbatten's massive 
size, the evenhanded narrative 
moves with enormous grace and wil. 
This affectionate character study ofa 
nearly extinct species can also be 
read as a fascinating gloss on World 
War II, orasa social history of wealth 
and privilege in decline. It was privi- 
lege, in the end, that killed Mount- 
batten. His habit over the decades 
was to spend his summers at Classie- 
bawn Castle, an elegant old pile he 
owned in the Republic of Ireland. It 
will stand as one of history's sad iro- 
nies that Mountbatten had ne’ er tak- 
en part in the dispute over the control 
of Ulster and that, in fact, the Tories 
counted him a dangerous left-winger 
and a partisan of self-determination. 
But he was an English earl and a 
cousin of the Queen, and he died a 
sacrifice to the kind of tribal hatred 
he had worked so hard in India to 
overcome. —By John Skow 
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There is a brand new magazine that is just for you. 


Its called HOME OFFICE. And it comes from 


the publisher of TIME, MONEY and FORTUNE 
magazines. 


HOME OFFICE is the magazine specifically 


developed for business men and women who 
work at home. 


HOME OFFICE contains information on 


everything from basic home-office finance to 


the latest technology. From innovative interiors to 
useful services. From energetic health tips to 


time-saving strategies. HOME OFFICE tells you 


exactly what you need to know. 


Send for your copy of this valuable new home 


business source today. Mail your name, address, 
and check for $3.00 payable to HOME OFFICE, to: 


985 
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Williams: unquenchable self-evocation 


Glimmers 


THE KINDNESS OF STRANGERS 
by Donald Spoto 
Little, Brown; 409 pages; $19.95 


CRY OFT HE HEART 
by Dotson Rader 
Doubleday; 348 pages; $16.95 


ennessee Williams outlived his talent 

but not his yearning to create 
Throughout his final years of drunken- 
ness, lewd confessions and paranoiac pub- 
lic feuding, in the face of critical rejection 
and box-office failure, he went on writing, 
morning after diligent morning, no mat- 
ter how he had misspent the night before 
That poignant fact confers dignity on | 
what was otherwise the pathetic wreck- 
age of genius. Unlike Eugene O'Neill, his 
chief rival for the laurel as America’s 
greatest playwright, Williams left no post- 
humous masterpiece. Indeed, unless fu- 
ture generations discern something more 
than glimmers of incandescence in the 
murky, forgettable plays of his last two 


| decades, his effective career may be said 


to have stopped after the production of 
Night of the Iguana in 1961, when he 
was 50. He staggered on, sometimes crazy 
and always outrageous, until his strange 
death, from choking on the cap of a bottle 
of barbiturates, on Feb. 24, 1983 | 
Perhaps the most explicitly and con- | 
sistently autobiographical of major Amer- 
ican dramatists, Williams balanced lyri- 
cal language and wistful reverie against a 
backdrop of barely repressed violence and 
sex (for him, they were much the same) 
He sided always with the outcast, and 
most of his social exiles were reviled, not 
merely because they belonged to an op- 
pressed group but because there was 
something deeply askew in their psyches 


| Williams pursued men sexually but de- 
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If you think only older 


people get Parkinsons, 


sk Diane Ruby. 





Not all Parkinson sufferers are senior citizens. 
Many are young, active family people. Who go 
to work each day. Raise a family. And, struggle 
with the violent shaking, rigidity, difficulty in 
balance and walking associated with 
Parkinsons. 


Diane Ruby is a 38-year-old nurse who fights 
this crippling disorder daily. Fortunately, 
through care and treatment by the National 
Parkinson Foundation, she is able to keep her 
condition in check. 


Diane knows that, at present, there is no cure. 
But, she has faith in the hundreds of doctors, 
scientists, researchers and therapists of the 
National Parkinson Foundation who are 





working tirelessly toward the elimina- 
tion of this disorder for all time. 


To date, Diane's most difficult problem 
was proper diagnosis. Because, 
people just don't think of Parkinson's 
as a young person's disease. But, it 


can be. And, it is. — 
= > 





Justask Diane Ruby aaa 
Or help by sending 3S 
a tax-deductible aS 2 

gift and a request NATIONAL PARKINSON 


FOUNDATION 
for more 1501 NW. Sth Ave., Bob Hope 
information Road, Miami, Florida 33136-9990 
today. Toll Free: 1-800-327-4545; 

In Florida: 1-800-433-7022 


And you thought Parkinson's was 
only an old person's disease. 








INTRODUCING AN ALI 


What you see before you is ' 
a whole new concept in trucks. \ 

A new truck that not only oh i 
delivers a unique combination t \ » 
of luxury and sportiness, but 
extraordinary value as well. 

The 1986 Mazda B2000 LX. 

At just °6995, its price seems 
to be a misprint. Yet its standard 
features seem to be endless. 

On the outside: Raised 
white-letter steel-belted radials 
and chrome spoker wheels. A 
chrome rear step bumper and a 
welded, double-wall bed. Dual 
door mirrors. Special pinstriping. 
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NEW TRUCK EXPERIENCE 


Body side mouldings. And more. 
And on the inside: A roomier 

and quieter interior than either 

Toyotas or Nissan's standard cab. 


puts more exper 
shame. V 
stereo ra 


Plus handsome reclining 
bucket seats. An AM/FM stereo 
radio. Full cut-pile carpeting. A 
tachometer and a digital clock. 
Even tinted glass. All standard. 

For brisk acceleration and the 
talent to tackle a 1400-Ib. payload, 
you also get a responsive OHC 
engine (22 Est. City MPG/27 Est. 
Hwy. MPG”) and a close-ratio 
5-speed overdrive transmission. 

And all for $1100 less than 
Toyotas and Nissans sport trucks. 


So test drive the ‘86 Mazda 
LX soon. It'S an all-new experience 
in luxury, sportiness and value. 


Free Truck Catalog 
To receive a free, 22-page, full-color B2000 
> truck catalog, please write to: Mazia 
Truck Offer, Box 5960, Orange, CA 92668 


maZzDa THE MORE YOU LOOK, THE MORE YOU LIKE. 

















Help bring the world together. 
Host an exchange student. 


It’s an exchange of culture and insight 

..a time of sharing and connections. For 
many Americans, being a host family re- 
mains one of the most rewarding experi- 
ences of their lives. 

As part of International Youth Exchange, 
a Presidential Initiative for peace, your 
family welcomes a teenager from another 
country into your home and into your way 
of life. The student goes to school, learns 
and grows in your community. And you, in 
turn, begin an experience rich in lifelong 
friendships and memories. 

Volunteer host families from all segments 
of American society are being selected. If 
youd like to be one of them, send 
for more information. aN 

Help bring the world to- 
gether, one friendship at a time. 






Write: YOUTH EXCHANGE 


Pueblo, Colorado 81009 











Books 


lighted in the company of women and 
viewed most of his heroines as extensions 
of himself, valorous but doomed. In Jeua- 
na, Summer and Smoke, Suddenly Last 
Summer and Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, he 
sketched the lives of a wandering poet, a 
lonely small-town maiden, a rapaciously 
promiscuous homosexual and a weak boy 
who failed his family. All reflected the au- 
thor’s image of himself. 

In his greatest play, The Glass Menag- 
erie, Williams portrayed his mother, 
clinging to outworn social “standards” to 
validate her life, and his withdrawn sister 
Rose, her madness and eventual loboto- 
my transmuted onstage into shyness anda 
limp. His own surrogate alternated be- 
tween cries of self-justification and out- 
pourings of guilt. In A Streetcar Named 
Desire, Williams depicted the brute half of 
himself, Stanley Kowalski, destroying the 
fragile, distracted half, Blanche DuBois 


iven the complex interconnections 
between his life and art, and his will- 
ful propensity to exaggerate and misrep- 
resent, Williams merits the scrutiny of a 
master biographer, capable of compre- 
hending his personality, capturing his 
voice and explaining that unquenchable 
need for self-evocation. Donald Spoto 
might seem up to the task, based on his 
shrewd if unadmiring assessment of Al- 
fred Hitchcock in The Dark Side of Ge- 
nius. But Spoto’s The Kindness of Stran- 
| gers is merely thorough, precise and me- 
thodical. Almost perversely, it stops short 
of risking deep perception of the play- 
wright or his plays: it focuses instead on a 
tedious hunt for the minutiae of names, 
addresses and trivial incidents that made 
their way from Williams’ life into his art 
Spoto’s writing lacks lilt, and his themes 
often bog down in a glut of detail. The 
book’s most conspicuous shortcoming is 
an absence of the engaging Williams 
voice and personality as they emerged in 
his chatty, scurrilous Memoirs (1975) 
Spoto, who did not know his subject per- 
sonally, captures neither the man’s whimsy 
nor his power to entertain, views his per- 
versities with apparent distaste and re- 
sponds with plodding, academic disappro- 
bation to Williams’ generally innocuous 
love of exaggeration and self-dramatizing 
Dotson Rader, who is seen embracing 
Williams on the back cover of Cry of the 
Heart, was a close companion in the play- 
wright’s declining years. Unlike Spoto, he 
evokes the winsome qualities of Williams’ 
naughtiness and ructions, the merriment 
as well as the anguish of that time 
Rader’s reminiscences are if anything 
raunchier and more explicit than Wil- 
liams’ own, and without footnotes or ex- 
planation of sources, some of his anec- 
dotes about the peccadilloes of the famous 
seem too bad to be true. Beguiling as gos- 
sip, Rader’s book has none of the inclu- 
| siveness or gravamen of Spoto’s tome. But 
it has one crucial advantage: Rader genu- 
| inely liked Williams, and the reader can 
| understand why —By William A. Henry itt 
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DOES AN EMPIRE NEED TO 
STRIKE BACK? 


Thirty years after the arms race was launched, people want some answers. Will a 
lot of missiles keep the peace or start a war? 

News stories like this are complex. That’s why you should watch The MacNeil/Lehrer 
NewsHour every weeknight. News stories get the time they deserve. The time you 
deserve. You get more facts. You hear different sides. Most important, you get the 
analysis you need to understand the issues behind the stories. 

Major funding for The MacNeil/Lehrer NewsHour is provided by AT&T, the national 
corporate underwriter. 


The MacNeil/Leh rer 


NEWSHOUR 


Weeknights on Public TV 
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FREE 
7 CIGAR SAMPLER KIT 


The World’s Most Expensive 
Cigar Tobaccos 


We searched the imported 
tobacco markets to find the World's 
most expensive cigar tobaccos and 
paid top dollar for the finest 

Rare, Imported Havana from the 
vintage crop of 1959, beautiful mild 
Cameroon, light silky Honduras. 
rich Mata Fina from Brazil, plus 
Dominican Cubanitos grown from 
smuggied Cuban seed. All Diended 
by expatriate C n cigar makers 
into luxury S selling for up to 
$1 apiece 

To make new fnends, I'll send 
you a FREE Sampler Kit of 7 dif- 
ferent cigars to TEST SMOKE at 
my risk. Send me nothing for the 
cigars, I've written them off 
please just send $1 to help defray 
postage and handling 

if not Gelighted, return the empty 
box and I'll refund $1. You 
can't lose, the risk is mine. U.S.A 
only and 1 to a customer 

































WALLY FRANK Ltd. Dept. LL 142 
58 State Street 

Westbury, N.Y. 11590 

Send $1., Print Name, Address & Zip | 








Enroll ten (10) or more students for thir- 
teen (13) or more weeks in the TIME 
Education Program and you will receive 
your choice of free, up-to-date resource 
units—including easy-to-use reprints from 
TIME, wall charts, activity sheets and 
guides. 

Learn about putting TIME and the TIME 
Education Program to work for you and 
your social studies, English or ESL 
students. Call your educational service 
representative toll free: 

1-800-523-8727 
(in PA call collect: 1-215-493-1221) 


TIME} EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 
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TIME’s Subscriber Help Line 
Is Now A Toll-Free Hotline 
) ] 1-800-541-3000 - 1-800-541-1000 


for change of address orders 


Customer Inquiries 


At TIME you're a valued customer. Someone who deserves the best 
of services—especially when it comes to keeping everything smooth 


during the term of a subscription 


That's why we've staffed two toll-free hotline numbers with 
specially trained personnel. They'll answer your inquiries about 
rele Uial-Jal Me -J1)G-1t1- Morale lale(-melmelele l(t mete ic-loMial-B ellie nels 
your name on TIME’s mailing label, or add an apartment number 


oR Zolli melelel(-t.m 


All you need do to receive this service is pick up the phone and 


fore] Bial-Mlolimic-t-Mallluslel-1egelele\ as 


Dial TIME’s Subscriber Service for prompt, courteous service. And 


fast results! 


Of course, if you prefer doing business by mail you may write to us 
Attach mailing label from TIME, and send correspondence to: 
TIME Subscription Service Dept., 
541 N. Fairbanks Court, Chicago, III.60611. 


Write or call TIME toll-free. Either way, we're at your service 





Books 
Yardbirds 


THE CLASS by Erich Segal 
Bantam; 592 pages; $17.95 


A s every author knows, people are read- 
ing lighter these days. A chapter can’t 
be too short; a character can’t be too thin or 
too rich. It doesn’t hurt to have walk-on 
parts for real celebrities. Erich Segal is an 
able practitioner of glitz lit. As a classics 
scholar (he has taught at Harvard, Yale 
and Princeton), he understands that read- 
ers never tire of seeing the proud and the 
privileged lowered by fate. Love Story, his 
bittersweet ode to the Ivy League, estab- 
lished him as the preppies’ Pindar. The 
Class is his bid to be their Homer 

The new novel follows the lives of five 
Harvard men from their freshman regis- 
tration in 1954 to 1983, the year of their 
25th reunion. Brooklyn-born Segal is a 
member of this class of °58, although the 
closest the book gets 
to an artist-celebrity 
is Daniel Rossi, a 
California kid whose 
reputation as one of 
the world’s great pia- 
nists is established 
faster than one can 
say verilas 

“But, Mr. Hurok, 
I'ma total unknown.” 

“Ah,” the old 
man smiled, “but I 
am not. And most of 
all the symphony di- 
rectors I will contact trust their ears.” 

George Keller, formerly Hungarian 
Refugee Gyuri Kolozsdi, gets his big push 
from Henry Kissinger, who is given 
enough lines to entitle him to royalties 

In addition to the best and the bright- 
est, the class of 58 has the bravest. Jason 
Gilbert, a thoroughly assimilated Jewish 
Adonis and the school’s finest tennis 
player, surprises ali by becoming a super- 
hero in one of Israel's elite antiterrorist 
units. The last two in Segal’s crimson 
quintet are Townie Theodore Lambros, 
son of a Greek restaurant owner, who ful- 
fills his ambition to be a Harvard profes- 
sor; and Banker Andrew Eliot, whose 
family ties to the university go back 300 
years. For the record, the women in the 
book are all beautiful, intelligent and 
interchangeable 

Segal follows his classmates into 
middle age with clarity, compassion 
and clichés: “He had sired three sons 
But his daughter was the apple of his 
eye.” Rossi squanders his gifts to feed 
an addiction for applause; Keller very 
nearly makes it to the top in the State De- 
partment before he cracks under the 
weight of his past; Gilbert starts out like 
John McEnroe and ends up resembling 
Paul Newman in Exodus; and Lambros 
outpreppies the Lands’ End catalog. Ev- 
erybody pays a high price for success, ex- 





Erich Segal 
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ase 
trying experience. 

Put some power behind those brains of 
yours with aCanon Typemate10 electronic typewriter. 


Why? 

To start with, the Canon:Typemate10 has 
the power to help teach you how to type: Or improve 
your typing skills: 

ea Ithas three lesson plans built right in. And a 
liquid crystal display to show you how to exercise those 
little fingers:of yours. 

Before you know it, you'll be doing some 
pretty amazing things with Typemate's professional 
keyboard. Like text editing. Storing up to 1,500 
characters in text memory. Setting margins, centering 
and more, all automatically. 

What makes the Typemate such a powerful 
little guy? Electronics: The same electronics that make 
it portable, lightweight, and easy to-use. 

Canon Typemate runs either on battery 
power or with.an AC adaptor. And it uses thermal 
transfer printing on plain paper, so it’s extremely quiet. 

So flex a little 
brain power, Get a 
Canon Typemate 10. 

A powerful tool 
for life, 


» 32 Canon Typemate 10 


CANON U.S.A, , INC,, One Canon Plaza, Lake Sycosss NY 11042 
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cept Eliot, who pays for his failures. 
To compare The Class with The Group, 
Mary McCarthy's 1963 best seller of eight 
Vassar girls and how they grew, is to mea- 
sure the change in public taste. McCarthy 
treated her Ivy maidens with defoliating 
wit; Segal bastes his Harvard yardbirds 
with sophomore-level prose: “The athletic 
season culminated with the many confron- 
tations against Yale” and “While it was ar- 
guable that his interpretation of the com- 
plete Beethoven piano concerti was the 
best thing put on disk during the previous 
twelve months, it was indisputable that his 
publicity campaign was nonpareil.” 


ortunately, some Harvard graduates 

learned how to write for grownups. 
With unintended irony, Segal includes a 
patch of verse by John Updike (class of 
*54) that says more about those years in 
five lines than the novel does in nearly 
600 pages: 


Psychology was in the mind; 
abstract 

Things grabbed us where we lived; 
the only life 

Worth living was the private life, 








and—last, 
Worst scandal in this 
characterization— 
We did not know we were a 
generation. 
— By R.Z. Sheppard 
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in Beverly Hills, California 
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Announcing the brand-new 
Money Guide to Successful Retirement 


, ou can live as well in retirement as you're living 


0 tree ty tate y Ber the Seng tere 
© em Se sen See ot ot eH 


now—maybe even beffer..Whether you're in 

your late twenties or mid-fifties, MONEY’s new 
Guide can help you find the means to your retirement dreams (and prevent you 
from uttering the three saddest words in the English language: If only I'd...) 


Put your money where your age is. The new MONEY Guide will show you how a 


typical retirement portfolio should evolve from age 30 to 60. How to combine the 
right investments (and maneuver successfully between risk and reward). Master 
the fine art of tending an IRA (by watching your pot, you can turn a tax treat into 
a feast). How to shop for the right annuity (here's a list of top performers) 


From the table of contents: Figuring Ouf How Much You'll Need (pensions and 
Social Security will take you just so far—the rest is up to you). How fo Size Up Your 
Company’ Pian (if you don't know what's in it now, you may be in for some costly 
surprises later on). Help From Planners (do you really need it?). The Joys and 
Jitters of Early Retirement. Taking Care of Your Heirs, Bridging the Gap in Your 
Medical Coverage. The Case Against Staying Past 65. How to Pick the Best 
Mutual Funds (the variety grows more dazzling every year). How fo Find Your 
Retirement Paradise 


The MONEY Guide to Successful Retirement is one investment you can't afford to 
miss. To order your personal copy, send check for $2.95, payable to MONEY, to 
Money Retirement Guide, Box 999, Radio City Station, New York, N.Y. 10049. 
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Put the balanced 


t oof 
John Hancock to 
work for your family. 


From time to time every family _ kinds. They range from mutual funds 
faces a sort of financial imbalance. and money market funds to options, 
There are education costs, for instance, _ stocks and bonds. John Hancock can 
and dozens of other expenses. That’s —_also help to relieve the burden of taxes 
why it’s wise to plan ahead with the through IRAs and other retirement 



















John Hancock companies. Our ser- programs. 
vices and sound ideas can help in And of course, you can count 
many ways. onus for insurance protection that is 
For instance, you canturntous —_ responsive to the needs of today. We 
for personal investments of several offer interesting options with new 


John Hancock Variable Life, as well as 
> coverage for your auto and home. 
"\ These days when we all could 
\ use the best possible financial 
\ assistance, you'll find it with 
John Hancock. Put our balanced 
» thinking to work for you. 


: “a "ye companies . 
<< We can help you here and now. 
: Not just hereafter.’ 


John Hancock Mutual L 
John Hancox 


ife Insurance Company, John Hancock Distributors, | r nthony & R. L. Day, Inc., New York/Boston, HANSECO Insurance Company, 
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How Sweet It Is, Again 








hey looked a little older and were per- 

haps not quite so bouncy: 30 years is a 
long time by any measurement. But his 
voice still sounded like an overloaded sta- 
tion wagon lumbering up a gravel road, 
her wisecracks could still break open a 
Brink’s vault, and they projected the same 
vitality they did when they were feuding, 
fussing and making up on Chauncey 
Street in Brooklyn. Jackie Gleason and 
Audrey Meadows, otherwise known as 
Ralph and Alice Kramden, the Honey- 
mooners, were back together in Miami 
last week, taping an NBC special to be 
aired next Monday. As Gleason used to 
say, “How sweet it is!” 

For the millions who are addicted to 
The Honeymooners shows, the special will 
in fact be special. Until now, they have 
been able to see only 39 episodes from the 
1955-56 season, which are constantly be- 
ing rerun throughout the country. On the 
NBC show, Gleason and Meadows will in- 
troduce clips from many of the 80 or so 
other episodes The Great One dug out of 
storage this past winter. “I think this is 
the right time,” he said, when he revealed 
their existence. “I'm sick of watching 
those other ones.” True devotees greeted 
the news of the cache as if it were the dis- 
covery of a tenth symphony by Beetho- 
ven. In September, Showtime, the pay-ca- 
ble channel, will begin running weekly 
collections of the newly released sketches, 





minutes; a year or so after that, Viacom 
will put them into regular syndication. 
Most of the shows from the vault actu- 
ally predate those now being seen; they 
were originally aired between 1952 and 
1957, when The Honeymooners was a con- 
tinuing segment on Gleason's one-hour 
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Jackie Gleason unveils new old segments of The Honeymooners 


variety show for CBS. Ralph and Alice 
lived in that dingy two-room apartment 
on Chauncey Street even then, and their 
best friends were already their upstairs 
neighbors, Ed and Trixie Norton (Art 
Carney and Joyce Randolph). Unlike 


| most other sitcom couples of the *50s, the 





which vary in length from seven to 45 | q 


Honeymooners were not middle class, but 
the working poor. Ralph earned $62 a 
week driving a bus; Norton worked, as he 
liked to say, as an engineer of subterra- 
nean sanitation—in the sewer system. 
Though Alice’s quick mind would have 
enabled her to run Ralph’s bus line, or 
NBC for that matter, she was a housewife: 
in those prefeminist days, Ralph did not 
want his wife to take a job. 

In the earlier segments, however, the 
characterizations were simpler. Ralph was 
even louder, brasher and more abrasive 
than in the shows now being seen, accord- 
ing to Peter Crescenti, 
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Ralph, Ed and Alice in the old days 


“Pow! Right in the kisser!” 





co-founder of | 
| the lines were improvised. When he could 
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R.A.L.P.H. (Royal Association for the Lon- 
gevity and Preservation of the Honey- 
mooners), an organization of friendly fa- 
natics formed in 1983. Alice was also 
louder and more argumentative, and Nor- 
ton was dopier, unlikely as that may sound 


hy does The Honeymooners remain 

so appealing? “I have two answers, 
and they're very simple,” says Gleason, 
now 69. “First, they're funny. And sec- 
ond, the audience likes the people in The 
Honeymooners. Once you get an audience 
to like you, you're home.” Ralph is a loser 
with hopes of being a winner—someone, 
in other words, everybody can identify 
with. Before each episode ends, his bubble 
always bursts. “It’s the story of my life,” 
he says in a rare moment of self-aware- 
ness. “I could always make a great start, 
but I never finished. I never stuck at any- 
thing, never hit the high note.” 

Alice is a full-time scrapper, never at 
a loss, even when she stands silently glar- 
ing at Ralph after he has done something 
typically dumb or outrageous. Many of 
her comebacks refer to his weight. Early 
on, Gleason discovered one of the first 
truths of comedy: a fat man is almost al- 
ways funnier than a thin one. “This is 
probably the biggest thing I ever got into,” 
says Ralph of one of his moneymaking 
schemes. “The biggest thing you ever got 
into,” responds Alice, “was your pants.” 
Afraid that she will skimp on dinner to 
save money, he says, “Then you know 
what I'll look like?” She replies, “Yeah. A 
human being.” To which Ralph usually 
responds with the familiar “One of these 
days, Alice! Pow! Right in the kisser!” De- 
spite her jabs, Alice is Ralph's greatest 
supporter, and with all his threats, he is 
crazy about her. “You know something?” 
he says. “I did hit that high note once— 
the day I married you.” 

Another reason for The Honeymoon- 
ers’ attraction is that, for the most part, it 
was shot live, and it has a gritty spontane- 
ity that would probably send most of to- 
day’s TV directors into years of deep anal- 
ysis. Gleason hated rehearsals, and often 








not remember what he was supposed to 
say, he would pat his stomach, which was 
his way of signaling the other actors to say 
something—anything. Once he even for- 
got he was supposed to be onstage, leaving 
Carney all by himself for something like 
three minutes. Carney went to the ice- 
box—it was an icebox, not a refrigera- 
tor—and, with ruffles and flourishes, 
pulled out an orange and peeled it. The | 
audience roared 

A new generation of viewers may be 
just as delighted with the shows Gleason 
has pulled out of his Ali Baba’s cave in 
Florida. One of Ralph’s more tender lines 
to Alice could be applied to each of the 
four star players: “Baby, you're the 
greatest.” —By Gerald Clarke. Reported by Raji | 


Samghabadi/New York and Andy Taylor/Miami 
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lays with political agendas have large- 

ly passed out of fashion. Revivals of 
work by such impassioned advocates as Ib- 
sen and Arthur Miller are often met with 
weary resistance, and few contemporary 
writers seek to emulate their manifestos, 
On one subject, however, the theater is 
ablaze with social concern: the deadly viral 
disease known as AIDS, which as of last 
week had claimed 4,906 lives and is wors- 
ening. At least seven productions around 
the country have dealt with its impact, par- 
ticularly on the major risk group, male ho- 
mosexuals. Actors from coast to coast have 
performed Jeff Hagedorn’s monologue 
One, which begins, “I have acquired a dis- 
ease that means I am going to die.” In 1984 
Altlanta’s Seven Stages Theater produced 
Warren, a portrait ofa victim, which later 
played in San Francisco and Hawaii; also 
| in San Francisco, the long-running The 
AIDS Show surveys the effects of the disease 
on the whole gay community. 

In New York City, two tense and 





agin, Hodary und Ralabt te Aste 


Reaching out for heterosexuals’ help. 


touching works are running simultaneous- 
ly: Larry Kramer’s The Normal Heart, a 
tirade at the supposed inaction of govern- 
ment, the press and even the potential vic- 
tims, is off-Broadway at the Public The- 
ater; William Hoffman's As /s, depicting 
one male couple’s ordeal, opened last 
week on Broadway. 

All of these AIDS plays reach out to 
heterosexuals, both for help in combat- 
ting the disease and to warn that it is 
spreading into the “straight” population. 
The authors also wrestle with basic ques- 
tions of the sexual revolution: Is it liberat- 
ing to be a libertine? Does promiscuity de- 
base the spirit? How does one balance 
momentary, if intense, pleasure against 





A Common Bond of Suffering 


Shows about AIDS make good drama as well as propaganda 
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sustaining a lifelong commitment? Is hap- 
py monogamy the ideal state of man? But 


Kramer and Hoffman are dramatists as | 





much as propagandists. What makes As Js | 


and Normal Heart so deeply affecting is 
that they portray anguish and doom in in- 


dividual human terms and enable audi- | 


ences of every sexual inclination to grasp 
a common bond of suffering and mortal- 
ity. Oddly, yet persuasively on the stage, 
both plays are also very funny. 

Normal Heart reviews the unfolding 
of the epidemic through the eyes of a 
querulous but sincerely righteous gay ac- 
tivist. Audience members may feel in- 
clined to tune out during the protracted 
debate over the direction of gay political 
movements, and Playwright Kramer be- 
labors his belief that the proper response 
to AIDS is universal sexual abstinence, at 
least among gays. But he captures the 
panic and self-hatred that AIDS has un- 
leashed. He dishes up highly imaginative 
invective, not least toward a character 
based upon himself. And he creates a 
complex, interesting romance between 
his surrogate, played by Brad Davis (who 
starred in the film Midnight Express), and 
a New York Times fashion reporter, por- 
trayed with appealing directness and be- 
lievability by D.W. Moffett. The reporter, 
who contracts AIDS, speaks the focal line: 
“There is not a good word to be said for 
anybody's behavior in this whole mess.” 


As Is deals with politics more oblique- | 


ly. Where Kramer screams in outrage at 
the madness of promiscuity, Hoffman 
laughs at the self-delusion and hypocrisy 
of it. His play, told in montage style, jux- 
taposes reveries by the ingratiating cen- 
tral couple—for example, about the plea- 
sures of “nondirective, noncommitted, 
nonauthoritarian” sex—with satiric snip- 
pets depicting how that rhetoric trans- 
lates into the raunch and squalor of an 
anonymous sexual underworld. The sup- 
porting cast all play multiple roles; Ken 
Kliban and Lily Knight are especially ef- 
fective as an AIDS victim’s estranged 


straight brother and tolerant chum. Hoff- | 


man has written rich, lyric dialogue for 
the leads: a budding writer (Jonathan Ho- 
gan) who is diagnosed as having the dis- 
ease, and a former lover (Jonathan Ha- 
dary) who takes him back “as is” to nurse 





Courting couple: Harrison and Colbert 


Happy Deceit 





| AREN’T WE ALL? 





by Frederick Lonsdale 


he theater is a medium of illusion, and 
among the dreams it fosters is that the 
clock can be turned back and the ravages 
of time denied. Film and TV close-ups re- 
veal the smallest encroachments of age; 
the stage keeps a civilized distance be- 


| tween seemingly ageless performers and 


happily deceived audiences. In the Broad- 
way revival of Frederick Lonsdale’s 1923 
Aren't We All?, part of the charm is a re- 
turn to the heyday of drawing-room com- 
edy and, for that matter, of drawing 
rooms. The chief pleasure is seeing Rex 
Harrison, 77, and Claudette Colbert, 81, 
apparently just as vibrant and elegant 
and, yes, young as when they became 
stars more than half a century ago. When, 
during their autumnal courtship, Harri- 
son declares, “My age is 48,” and Colbert 
responds that hers is 22, the laughter they 
evoke is indulgent, not disbelieving. | 

Not much else goes on in Aren't We | 
All?:a wife walks in on her husband as he 
is kissing another woman, and during the 
next two hours the only question is wheth- 
er he will discover that she has had a re- 


| cent flirtation too. Lonsdale’s polite pala- 
| ver provides an opportunity for the 


him. During the play’s earlier off-Broad- | 


way run, Hadary played the lover as a 
near saint, but has now toned down the 
sanctimony and emphasizes the charac- 
ter’s wit. Hogan must storm through the 
show on a single note approaching hyste- 
ria, Yet he manages to find great variety, 
shading and humor in the role, and deliv- 
ers the most powerful performance of the 
Broadway season 
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—By William A. Henry iit 


display of style by Lynn Redgrave and 
Jeremy Brett as the urbanely warring cou- 
ple, George Rose and Brenda Forbes as a 
tippling reverend and his priggish wife 
and, above all, Colbert, with her breezy 
manner and chorus-girl legs, and Harri- 
son, with his merry twinkle and courtly 
roguery. Escapist the experience undeni- 
ably is, but Aren't We All? could not bear 
the weight of added incident, let alone re- 
deeming social importance. Either would 
amount to gilding gossamer. —W.A.H. iil 
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Poof! The Phenomenon of Public Vanishing 


J ohn Kennedy used to wonder what he would do with himself 
after he finished his second term in the White House. He 
would be at “the awkward age” then, he said, “too old to begina 
new career and too young to write my memoirs.” 

After Dallas, Kennedy was translated into a sudden myth, a 
permanent luminescence. It is a profitless irony that the drama of 
his death spared him the long, fading afterlife of the ex-powerful. 

There is a phenomenon of public vanishing in America that 
is poignant and spooky. It is a compact enactment of the Ameri- 
can themes of success and failure. Remember Walter Mondale? 
All spring and summer and fall of 1984, Mondale was a presence 
in American life, his words, his cadences, his voice and visage 
and body English all injected electronically into the nation’s 
consciousness. Then November. Poof. 
Mondale vanished, like the minute explo- 
sion of light on the screen when one turns 
| off an old television set after the national 
anthem—the little death of a star. Mon- 
dale reappeared not long ago, gave a few 
interviews, then dematerialized again, dis- 
appearing into a Washington law firm. He 
became, in short, a private man, a resident 
of the same obscurity (almost) that every- 
one else calls home. 

There are certain words that English 
ought to have but does not. One is a word 
for the opposite of memory. Oblivion is not 
quite it. Forgettery? That swampy region 
in the southland of the brain where every- 
thing we have forgotten now lies, over- 
grown with kudzu, something like an enor- 
mous automobile graveyard. 

Americans are usually gentler and 
more metaphorical than some other peo- 
ples in consigning their public figures to 
forgettery. Joseph Stalin slaughtered a 
generation or two of Soviet leadership. He 
dealt out the ultimate obscurity: death. It 
was part of his theory of management. Sometimes he invited 
prospective victims to his all-night dinners (about 10 p.m. to 
dawn) and later had the NKVD take them off to be shot. One rul- 
er in Central Africa is said to have murdered hundreds of his 
people and sometimes eaten them for supper. And so on. 

In America, it is the people who eat the politicians for sup- 
per. Public vanishing is a dramatic spectacle usually because it 
has to do with power and its loss. If a politician gives a speech 
and there is no one there to hear it, has he made a sound? Ask 
Harold Stassen. He knows something about the riddle of the tree 
falling in the empty auditorium. 

American Presidents are a special case. At the end of his aw- 
ful term in the White House, Franklin Pierce vanished into ob- 
scurity in New Hampshire. “What can the next President do but 
drink?” he asked. The U.S. was shuddering into the preliminary 
convulsions of Civil War, so Pierce may have had a point. In 
| those days, ex-Presidents did not enjoy the sort of opulent after- 
life that they now have. They did not busy themselves building 
their official libraries, those temples to a President's selective 
memories of power. They did not enjoy lifetime Secret Service 
protection and hundreds of thousands of dollars in Government 
allowances. Ulysses Grant went broke and, dying of throat can- 
cer, spent his last days laboring over his autobiography to make 
some money for his survivors. By today’s rules, King Lear would 
have spent a happy retirement on the golf course. 

Richard Nixon has accomplished one of the most complicat- 
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vanishes./ What more is there to say?” 











ed and impressive acts of ex-presidential vanishing. But then | 
Nixon always did possess a kind of genius for finishing himself 
off and then re-emerging as a “New Nixon.” He left the White 
House in disgrace, strangling on tapes and expletives. He van- 
ished into his seaside house at San Clemente, Calif. He fell intoa 
sepulchral, or defiant, silence. It was as if he were passing 
through the stages of mourning (denial, anger, depression, ac- 
ceptance) for his assassinated self. Then, after five years, he 
moved east to New York City, published four more books and 
built a kind of public private career as writer and elder states- 
man. Nixon is the marathon man of public vanishers, always 
running hard to outdistance the old disgrace. 

One of the most spectacular vanishing acts of modern times was 
that performed by Nixon’s Vice President 
Spiro Agnew. For a time in the first Nixon 
Administration, Agnew was a prominent 
American folk hero or villain, the voice of the 
Silent Majority standing up to the “nattering 
nabobs of negativism.” Then the Justice De- 
partment closed in on him for accepting 
$147,500 in bribes in the days when he was 
Governor of Maryland. Agnew resigned and 
disappeared from the face of the earth. Now 
and then he is sighted spiriting through an 
airport in the Middle East. He makes his liv- 
ing as an international trade consultant and 
keeps a house at Rancho Mirage, Calif., near 
Palm Springs, not far from Gerald Ford's 
home. Rancho Mirage is one of the world 
capitals of vanishing. Plains, Ga., has its 
more down-home native obscurity. 

Sometimes those who are willfully 
vanished achieve a mysterious, dark enti- 
ty—a man like Howard Hughes, for exam- 
ple. His biography became a kind of 
American antimatter. 

Television is the principal theater in 
which the drama of vanishing is enacted. 
There is a sermon in the cathode-ray tube, a buried subtext about 
power and fame and celebrity. TV captures life vividly, intimately. 
But the images are merely electrons in the air. Moment to mo- 
ment, they vanish. Being, then nothingness. All conscious life is 
haunted by the prospect of nullity. Public figures and celebrities 
become intimately familiar, and then they are gone. “Buffalo Bill's 
defunct,” wrote E.E. Cummings. Is public vanishing a psychodra- 
ma in which we appease our fears of death? In the phenomenon of 
public vanishing, one sometimes detects the ghost of a childhood 
terror of abandonment. Or perhaps the converse impulse: a puni- 
tive satisfaction at the mighty brought low, vaporized. It is a theme 
of Shakespearean size. Power and fame are fugitive. Or, to see it in 
more banal terms, the world has a short attention span. 

i ut turn the glass a little. What the public perceives as a van- 

ishing may in fact be an escape into a better reality. In Oc- 
tober 1984 Massachusetts Senator Paul Tsongas, 53, one of the 
bright hopes of the Democratic Party, learned that he had a mild 
form of cancer. At first, he decided to plow ahead with his re- 
election campaign. Then he thought better of it. As a friend told 
him, “Nobody on his deathbed ever said, ‘I wish I had spent 
more time on my business.’ * Tsongas gave up his political career 
to spend his time with his family. He vanished to the public in 
order to materialize for his family. He may have given a deeper 
reading to a line of W.B. Yeats: “Man is in love, and loves what 
— By Lance Morrow 
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The service that delivers excellence 
overnight also delivers the conve- 
nience of mailing without cash, stamps 
or postage meters 
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of five Express Mail packages a week, 
you're eligible to open an Express Mail 
Corporate Account. With this account, 
you simply indicate your account num- 
ber on the Express Mail mailing label 
and drop your package off at the near 
est Express Mail collection box or 
Express Mail post office. We'll deduct 
the postage from your account balance 
automatically. And send you a monthly 
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Of course, Express Mail service also 
means speed, reliability and economy. 
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